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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE. following Remarks 
owe their exiſtence to ſome of the 
late tranſactions in that infatuated 
country againſt which our arms dre 


now carried. The Author was of 


the number of thoſe who admired 
with enthuſiaſm the- Reformation 
of the French Monarchy, by the 


events of the firſt Revolution.— 


Having had opportunities of obſerv= 
ing the country at the very diſſi- 
milar periods of july 1790 and 
September 1793, he received im- 
Preſſions 
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preſſions of a very oppoſite nature, 
and finds motives of abhorrence to 
| the later Revolutions in the prin- 
ciples that led him to applaud the 
 firſi. The Reflections which enſue 
were written with no ſtudied at- 
tention to method, and were dic- 
_ tated by no influence but that of 
conviction: they are ſent into the 
world in their imperfect ſtate, leſt 
the delays neceſſary to render them 
more worthy of the public patron- 
age ſhould preclude the uſes they 
are intended to ſerve. It was 
judged unneceſſary to crowd the 
pages with references to facts, as 
the records of theſe are in the 
hands and recollection of every 
one. If it be aſked, to what Party 
? Is Rs the 
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the Author belongs; he can only 
reply, That the ſpirit of his ſyſtem 
is to fear God, to honour the King, 
and to love the Brotherhood; and 
that, zealous to ſupport the dignity 
of his Profeſſion, the authority of 
his Sovereign, and the rights of his 
Fellow-ſubjects, he acknowledges 


no Party where theſe binn are 


not revered. 


Dec. 23, 1793. 
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THE RETROSPECT, 
Sc. G * 


AT a period when a people, once 
renowned for loyalty and refinement, are tramp- 
ling under foot the rights of monarchy and 
the ſenſibilities of nature; when unconciliated 
by vengeful regicide they are demoliſhing the 
altars of chriſtian adoration, and ſanctioning, 
by acts of uſurped Legiſlation, the moſt out- 


rageous blaſphemies againſt the God of heaven: 


at a period when the profeſſional ſupporters 
of eſtabliſhed devotion are immolating at the 
altars of reviving paganiſm all the diſtinctions 
of revealed religion, — it becomes the duty of 
all, upon whoſe ſervices the public have any 


claim, to oppoſe the advances of that enthu- 
ſiaſm which threatens to overſpread the world 


with unexampled barbariſm. 
| 1 | Fore- 
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Foremoſt in the rank of human inſtructors 


the public teachers of Chriſtianity ſhould feel 
themſelves particularly called upon to erect a 


barrier in fuch a criſis, againſt the threatened 


univerſality of infidel ſcepticiſm; and in mo- 
ments of ſuch danger to crowd around the tot- 
tering altars of national religion. To them are 
profeſſedly committed the faithful oracles of re- 
generative truth—with ibem is lodged the 
powerful artillery of chriſtian defence from 
them the public is taught to expect the ge- 


nerous effuſions of inſtructive eloquence, and 


the uſeful corroboratives of exemplary faith.— 
Conſtituted by the original laws of the empire, 
guardians of the public manners, it is theirs to 
watch with active jealouſy every departure 
from acknowledged rectitude; to anticipate the 


_ conſequences, of infant hereſies, and to protect 


the fabric of national faith from the affaults of 
profaneneſs, and the ambuſh of ſophiſtry. 


The Hiſtory of the World preſents no ra 


in which the very exiſtence of religion was ſo 


formidably threatened. In all the viciſſitudes 
of pagan empire, regard was had to eſtabliſhed 
devotion ; and protection extended to the altars, 
of the Gods: —hatever changes were introduced. 

into 
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into their modes of government; whatever re- 


finements into their ſyſtems of faith, ſtill tlie 


propriety of religious adoration remained un- 
queſtioned; and the juriſdiction of the Deities 
was conſidered as paramount to che threats of 


the conqueror, or the decrees of the Legiſlator. 


In the annals of paſt times, the hand of re- 
form has not unfrequently been ſtretched to 


heal the maladies of an unſound government 1 


orders once conſecrated by public admiration 
have been annihilated, and the idolized diſ- 


tinctions of a long antiquity have been con- 


figned to oblivion, or to change: —yet in all 


the havock which fuch comprehenfive regulations 


have produced; amidft all the tumult of war, 


the rapacity of plunder, and the convulſions of 


Revolution, the temples of the gods have ſtood 
ſecure from ſacrilegious violence; or, if ſpoiled 
of their votive treaſures in the moment of vic- 
torious inſolence, they have ſuffered more from 
the enthuſiaſm of conqueſt than the effrontery 
of atheiſm, and yielded rather to the thirſt 
of pillage than the wantonneſs of infidelity. 


It was, indeed, referved for a nation in the 


decline of her political greatneſs, and in the 


B 2 | proſ- 
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proſpect of gathering calamities, to exhibit enor- 
mities againſt Heaven and good faith, which the 


molt extravagant legends of fabulous romance 
have never recorded; —it was reſerved for a 
nation whoſe dawning Freedom aſtoniſhed the 
wiſe, captivated the generous, and conciliated 
the bigotted, to tarniſh the luſtre of her re- 
generated policy by acts of Legiſlation, and 
events of private example, which kindle re- 
ſentment in the breaſt of Freedom, and ſhock 
the ſenſibilities of the Patriot and the Chri/- 


tan. 


It is impoſſible to turn the eye of attention 
upon the recent extravagancies of the French 


Republic, without recoiling at the ſanguinary 
violence which marks its acts of public autho- 


rity, and the enthuſiaſtic iniquity which ac- 
companies the individual exertions of its moſt 


diſtinguiſhed citizens. By a ſeries of events to 


which maſſacre and good fortune, the arti- 

faces, of faction, and the fatality of circumſtances, 
have equally contributed, all the happy regu- 
lations of a purified Legiſlation have vaniſhed ; 


—a Conſtitution formed by united talents and 


Patriotiſm, has been rudely demoliſhed ;—a 


crude ſyſtem of changeful tyranny | has been 
; inſti- 
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inſtituted, and a handful of aſſaſſins have eſta- 


bliſhed their thrones upon the ruins of wiſdom, 


of probity, and honor. 


Who, that is not ſteeled to the emotions of 


mercy can regard with a ſteady eye the bloody 


progreſs of thoſe factious rulers, through all 
the ſtages of their enormity, from the * day 
that opened the veins of bleeding Patriotiſm» 


and yielded to Republican Cabal the. ſurviving 


ſpoils of a debilitated Monarchy ? Who, that is 
not abandoned to fixed inſenſibility, can view 
with patient ſpeculation the laſt infults offered 
to the fallen Monarch, —the mockery which 


aſſumed the forms of juſtice, and the + fero- 
city which drowned the accents of complaint ?— 


Warm with the blood of an unoffending Sove- 


reign, the ſcaffold receives (unexpected ſurvivor 


of the laſt indignities) his widowed Conſort !— 


Perſecuted by all the brutal expedients which 


intoxicated faction could deviſe, ſhe is dragged 
to that ſtern tribunal where juſtice frowns in 
rigid horrors, and mercy never whiſpered ſoft 
ee - the caprices of paſt intrigue, 


* Auguſt ioth. 
+ The drums beat when he 3 have addreſſed the 
peqple. 
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all the tyrannies of revolutionary tumult . are 
rudely charged upon this haggard ghoſt of de- 


parted beauty: but councils of intrigue, and 


ſyſtems of diſaffection, are not deemed charges 


of ſufficient turpitude to ſatiate the demands 


of greedy malice ; crimes muſt be torn from 


the abyſs of iniquity, and invention be tortured | 


to imagine faults which may tranſmit to future 
times the name of Antoinette, under all the black 
diſgrace of unnatural deformity.—But here let 
the ſcene for ever cloſe !—Conſigned to eternal 


oblivion be the memory of that tribunal which 
in exhibiting the laſt triumphs of an abandoned 


faction, outſtripped all the recorded atchieve- 


ments of gigantic villany !—Peace to the aſhes 


of that injured form, which, familiarized by 
long habitudes to cowardly inſolence, were yet 


called to encounter thoſe hideous ſhocks which 


no acquaintance with practiſed iniquity could 
anticipate, and which no reſources of mental 


fortitude could ſuſtain! Poſterity will glance 
with cautious curioſity over this monſtrous 
fiction of ſtubborn barbarity :—recoiling ſenſibi- 


lity will dread to tear from its drear obſcu- 
rity what nature hears not without horror, and 
what the riſing feelings of the human heart con- 
ſpire to diſcredit. 4 
The 
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The blow is now ſtruck, the monarchy is 
ſubverted, and the laft ſupporters of its de- 
clining ſplendor have been immolated at the 
altars of a revengeful faction. Freedom has 
ſeen, with agonizing throes, the glaring out- 


rages that have been committed under her ban- 


ners, and the aggravated crimes which have 


covered her proſtituted name. All the bonds of 
fealty have been broken; pledged allegiance 


and covenanted faith have been publicly 
violated ; and neither the dictates of policy, 
nor the accents of mercy have prevailed, to 


temper the unparalleled rigours of maſſacre and 
proſcription. 


Full as the career of iniquity had ſhewn 
itſelf, there yet remained a glimmering hope, 
that, ſick at length of havock and ſlaughter, 
the guilty Demagogues would relax their glutted 
tyranny; and the looſened energies of public 


virtue reſume their intermitted functions 
There ſtill remained amongſt the hideous waſte 


of demoliſhed thrones and abjured divinities, 
a ray of expeCtation, that, urged by frantic 


patriotifm to inordinate revenge againſt ancient 


prejudices, the tide of rebellion would yet be 
turned; and the national enthuſiaſm be dif. 
BS ciplined 
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ciplined by wholeſome and permanent laws. 
Circumſtances had indeed little encouraged ſuch ' 


expectation ; and the greater part of thoſe who 


had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by an attachment 


to the revolutionary outline, renounced their 
affection for a people, whoſe inconſiſtency had 


- marred their patriotiſm ; and whoſe vices had 


rendered them unworthy of the public patronage. 


There were not, however, wanting amongſt the 


ſtrenuous admirers of the firſt Legiſlature thoſe 
who, averſe to deſpondency in an affair of ſuch 


lively intereſt, ventured to flatter themſelves 


that the nation would revert to its firſt prin- 
ciples, and that the ſofter yoke of a generous 
monarchy would yet ſucceed to the oppreſſive 


bondage of an outrageous democracy. Amongſt 


thoſe who, attached to monarchical authority, 
ſighed for the reſtoration of this ſalutary ſyſtem, — 
diſcordant * opinions {till prevailed ; and the 


wiſhed-for accompliſhment of this neceſſary 
- meaſure, ſeemed to demand, in the view of 


different individuals, exertions of a different 


nature. To the one, the united hoſtilities of 
the European powers appeared the only inſtru- 


ment which could chaſtiſe the inſolence of 


uſurped authority, and recal to reaſon and to 


loyalty an nlatuated nation: To the other, 
the 
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the gentler maxims of a pacific policy appeared 
more conſonant with the dictates of public 
juſtice and political expediency. The reaſon 
which guided theſe contradictory ſyſtems 
might indeed be unequal, yet the integrity 
alike in each. Spectators alone of theſe tumul- 
tuous events, each laboured to aſcend through 
the chain of outrages which ſucceeded each 
other, to the remote cauſes which gave birth to 
all. The concluſions were different according 
as the reſearches had been more or leſs pro- 
found, or conducted under a greater or leſs 
degree of prepoſſeſſion. To ſome the horrors, 
which ſtained the later ras, , appeared the 
deſperate fruits which ſprung from the-co-ope- 
ration of internal cabal and. foreign hoſtility. 
To others, the growing ravages which deſolated 
all the remaining monuments of ancient eſta- 
bliſhment, appeared the inevitable reſult of thoſe 
early principles which dictated the ſubverſion of 
political diſtinctions; and inſpired the luminous, 
yet impracticable, code of human rights. 


So novel indeed was the experiment in the 
viciſſitudes of empires; ſo inſtantaneous was 
the converſion, and fo rapid the eſtabliſhment 

of this regenerated people, chat the moſt pro- 
| found 
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4 
found ſpeculation regarded it with aſtoniſhment, 
and the moſt diſpaſſionate philoſophy beheld it 
with enthufiaſm. In an event ſo new in the 
annals of legiſlation, it were not to be wondered 
at, that men, equal in underſtanding, in 
loyalty, and patriotiſm, ſhould have adopted, 
from the complicated tranſactions, ſentiments 
which militated effentially with each other: 
It were not to be wondered at, that, regarding 


the diflolution of ancient eſtabliſhments, and 


the fabrication of new regulations, men accuſ- 
tomed to the freedom of political diſcuffion, 
ſhould have had the hardineſs to approve or con- 
demn, as the facts accorded with their received 
fyſtems, or contradicted their habitual maxims 
of national policy. 


The abrupt deſtruction of "hereditary diſtine- 


tions, the bold confiſcation of the clerical trea- 


ſures, the unqualified abolition of feudal pri- 
vileges, provoked indignant murmurs on the 
one hand, while they called. forth the moſt 
lively applauſe on the other. To thoſe who 
regarded with plauditory triumph the zeal 
waich combated ancient eſtabliſhments, the 
ſtupendous evils which thoſe had produced 


were prefent in all their glaring extent. To 


them 


Note 


„„ 


them the hiſtory of paſt crimes was written in 


blood; and government appeared but a fabri- 


cated expedient to plunder and oppreſs mankind. 
A nation inſulted by an avergrown nobility, 
ſeemed, in their view, to demand ſome late 
redreſs; and vengeance appeared not impro- 
perly exerciſed upon peculation, though ſup- 
ported by ancient inſtitution; and violence, 
though ſanctioned by immemorial uſage. On 
the contrary, thoſe who ſtood aloof, while ad- 
miration gazed on theſe brilliant tranſactions, 
fixed with ſteady eagerneſs on that portion of 
crime which entered into theſe acts of heroiſm, 


while they glanced with partial attention over 


thole complicate oppreſſions which gave them 
birth. Theſe ſuffered themſelves to be engroſſed 
by the very natural commiſeration of private 
inconvenience ; and made no allowance for that 
torrent - of indignation which centuries of 
tyranny and wanton perſecution had inſpired. 
They paid no deference to the exaſperated feel- 
ings of a nation, eſcaped from the laſh of 
guilty authorities. In compaſſionating the few, 
they negle&ed to conſider the many; and in 
the ſufferings of the innocent, forgot the atroci- 
ties of the guilty. 
It 
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It 1s eaſy to ſee how oppoſite ſentiments might . 

enter minds equally diſpoſed to the ſupport of 
truth, upon a ſubject of ſuch novelty, com- 
plicacy, and political extent. The abolition of 


Ariftocracy might be conſidered by the one, 


a political good; by the other, a political evil; 
with a ſhew of argument in each contending 
ſcale, that would appear a juſt counterbalance 
the one to the other, In the one caſe, Ariſtacracy 
would naturally find no inconſiderable advocates 
amongſt thoſe whom private predilection, added 
to the ſuppoſitton of acknowledged utility, 
had attached to its inftitution. Ten thouſand 
prejudices conſpire to rivet the affections to 
ancient diſtinctions; and the mind familiar- 
ized to theſe by habits of long and - unin- 
terrupted intimacy, aflociates the laws which 
protect their privileges with thoſe which na- 
ture herſelf promulges. It was natural that 
eſtabliſhments of ancient preſcription ſhould 
have found, amidſt all their extravagancies, no 
few defenders ; and under all their corruptions, 
no mean apologiſts. The brilliant ſervices 
which theſe have rendered to civilized ſociety, 


the ſupport they have communicated in the 


concuſſions of revolt, the dignity they have 
conferred in the progreſſions of refinement, 
what 
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what they have added to the common ſplendor, 
what they have operated for the public good, 
might contribute to 'commend their faſhionable 
influence, till mankind had forgotten to mark 
the boundaries between primitive right and 
covenanted inſtitution ; and learned to blend in 
one common mals, the diſtin& authorities of 
nature and civil ſociety. 


On the other hand, the evils that grew out 
of that pernicious ſtock, the wild luxuriancy 
of thoſe multifarious ſhoots which penetrated 
every part of the Gallic Empire, had converted 
this imagined good into a real evil, rendered 
it an inſupportable burden to the groaning ſub- 
jects of its enormous tyranny, and given birth 
to diſorders more numerous and pernicious than 
thoſe it was intended to prevent. There is in 
all inſtitutions of human conſtruction, a point 
beyond which iniquity cannot extend; a period 
at which evil conſummates its plenitude, and 
violence defeats its own purpoſe. In France, 
at the era of the Revolution, ariſtocracy had 
found this point. To this crifis had the over-. 
bearing inſolence * of the nobles arrived; when 


* 2 Rabaud?s Preci⸗ Hiftorique: "© 
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ſenſeleſs pertinacity urged their extravagance, 


and infatuated obftinacy precipitated their down- 
fal. It was then, while, intoxicated with re- 
dundant authority, and bigotted ro diſtinctions 
which were yielding to refinement, they carried 
their licence to an excefs, which the circum- 
ſtances of policy and of juſtice muſt for ever 
condemn,—that the ſparks of a rebellion already 


' ripened, kindled into flame: the exaſperated feel- 


ings of an indignant people, armed againſt the 
authority of their inſulting rulers ; and big with 
vengeance, annihilated for ever thoſe eftabliſh- 
ments, under whoſe licentious outrages they had 
ſo often bled. The blow was ſudden and un- 


premeditated; particular events haſtened on the 


cataſtrophe; and. circumſtances,” which could 
not be foreſeen, precipitated the meaſure. 


Enthuſiaſtic with new and unfelt ſenſations, 
the Legiſlators of the country were ſeen to pals, 


in the paroxyſms of their zeal, all the bounds 


of policy and juſtice ; they abandoned that ex- 


perience which might inſtruct, for. that inſtinct 
which muſt miſlead; and, ſurrendering them- 
ſelves to the tranſports of recovered freedom, 
they ſapped the ftamina of their future. proſ- 
perity, tore up the roots of implanted authority, 
and committed all the props of national ſecurity 
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to the raging flames of an extravagant pa- 


triotiſm. 


Perhaps the ruin which has ſince extended 


itſelf throughout the different departments of 


civil authority, owes no ſmall ſhare of its pre- 
ſent magnitude to the unqualified abolition of 
the ariſtocratic orders. The extent of this evil 
was not promptly apprehended by that zealous 
enthuſiaſm which, once embarked in enterprizes 
of reform, is not uſually confined. within the, 
limits of prudent policy. It were, however, 
eaſy to diſcover, in retracing the ſteps of re- 
volutionary operations, how inconyenient a. 
chaſm muſt have been created in the ſcale of 
ſociety, by the total abolition of orders ſo 
numerous, ſo diverſified, and of ſuch acknow- 
ledged importance in the ſphere of authority. 
In them was annihilated that comprehenſive. 
link, which, in the ſubſequent purity of go-. 
vernment, would have defined, by an inter- 
mediate intereſt, the monarch's. grandeur and 
the people's rights; that link, by which the 


_ contending advances of the one and the other 


would have received an effeQual correction, 


and have been preſerved amidſt all their con- 


fits in a conſtitutional equipoiſe. The demo- 
lition 


6.48 
lition of theſe orders marred the unity of that 
ſyſtem which was adopted by the firſt reformers, 
and left a defideratum in the future monarchy, 


which all the energies of patriotic enthufiaſm 


could not ſupply. 


Amongſt the internal cauſes of future ha- 
vock, the abolition of Ariſtocracy appears to 
poſſeſs the foremoſt rank in thoſe indifereet 
meaſures which diforganized the body of the 
empire, and precipitated the monarch's down- 
fal. The exalted rank of chief magiſtrate in 


an extenſive empire, demands ſome medium to 


tranſmit thoſe rays in ſoftened luſtre, which would 
offend, by their tremendous majeſty, the naked 
ſight. The diſtance is ſo wide in the ſphere 
of created influence, between the throne and 
the ſubject, that all which iſſues from the Ex- 
ecutive Authority muſt, in this caſe, appear 
to ruſh like the cataract from the frowning 
precipice, inſtead of deſcending (as it ought 
to have done) by the mediums of a juſt gra- 
dation, and circulating through channels of 
artful communication. France exhibited, in 


this inſtance, an experiment of impracticable 
policy; and vainly expected from a defective 


ſyſtem of * authorities, all the brilliant 
advantages 


© i} 

advantages of the moſt perfect government. 
But theſe deſtroyed, a mighty void was ſeen in 
the ſphere of government ; and the ſurviving 
orders were torn aſunder by an act of baneful 
ſeparation : the bulk of the people were left 
to gaze, at an awful diſtance, upon the mo- 
narch, who thus ſtood inſulated amidſt a de- 
ſolate ſphere, once peopled by the ſupports of 
his grandeur and the organs of his authority. 
A thouſand jealouſies were. now ſeen to obſtruct 
the concord of the exiſting authorities, and 
embarraſs the movements of the executive 
power.—The monarch ſaw, with anxious ap- 


prehenſion, the bold advances which trenched 


. " 

upon his reduced prerogative :—The people 
eyed with dread ſuſpicion, every exertion of 
monarchical ſovereignty, and laboured to con- 


fine that power from which they apprehended 


the return of ancient ſervitude. Unfortunately 
for ſociety, all the conflicts which found exiſt- 
ence between the rival parties, terminated in 
favour of the populace. The torrent thus ac- 
quired force from ineffectual oppoſition, till 
order fell before the formidable engines of diſ- 


organization, and the riſing turbulence of 


triumphant faction acquired the zenith of its 
influence. Then commenced that ſpirit of de- 
| HW _ termined 


A 
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termined anarchy, which crumbled, in rapid 


ſucceſſion, all authorities, and levelled, amidſt 
the ruins of extirpated tyranny, a fabric that 
had held captive the admiration of Europe. 


It would be readily admitted, that the boaſted 


principles of Gallic Policy (as expounded in 
modern ſyſtems) approaches neareſt 'to the 
ſtandard of ideal perfection; and that in the 
perfection of ſociety, a government by re- 
preſentation. is not only beft accommodated to 
the wants of mankind, but affords the beſt 
fecurity againſt tyranny and corruption. But 
the manners of men have not yet acquired their 


millennian ſoftneſs; nor is ſociety arrived at that 


point of poliſhed excellence which is neceſſary 
to the conſtitution of ſo pure'a ſyſtem. The 
ſocial virtues of mankind are perfected by flow 
and gradual refinements ; and all the important 
changes which have benefitted the world by 


great and durable advantages, have been effected 


by patient induſtry, and adopted with cautious 
policy. To the conſtruction of a government, 
no mean calculations are requiſite. It is not 
tufficient that the ſyſtem be pure, it muſt 
alſo be apt and practicable.— The tempers of 


mankind are varied in a thouſand different 


ſhades; 
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adapted to their national character. 


T9 1 
ſhades ; they are moulded'to different 1 by 
the varieties of climate, of hiſtory, and of 
events; their obedience is to be excited by 
maxims ſuited to their received opinions; 
and their allegiance to be inſured by expedients, 
Reſpect 
muſt be paid to the extent of their knowledge 
and the caſt of their morals; to the information 
they poſſeſs, and the virtue they diſcover. In 
France no ſuch calculations were ever attended 
to; and no ſuch circumſtances were ever ſuf- 
fered to have weight. The whole maſs of their 


revolutionary ſchemes was formed upon abſtract 


principles of political ſcience. All the expe- 
riments of paſt ages were, by. them, held in 
diſeſteem ; and wiſdom appeared to utter her firſt 
oracles in thzir plans of Legiſlation. All their 
intellect, and all their enthuſiaſm, were abforbed 
in imagining ſchemes of immaculate policy, 
inſtead of purging the ancient channels of cor- 
rupt authority, and giving energy to thoſe re- 
gulations which had been already enacted, 
The conſequences of this ſpeculation are now | 
ſeeg; and France will for ever regret the de- 
ſtruction of thoſe civilized diſtinctions. Inter- 
woven with the finews of monarchical autho- 
rity, they drew after them in their fall, that 
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with cool and harmleſs diſcerptation a queſtion 


„„ 
ſtup endo us fabric whoſ ruinsnow ſupport the 
throne of anarchy and murder. 


Whether Monarchy or Republicaniſm be 
moſt favourable to general freedom, is a queſ- 
tion which in reference to the reform of an- 
cient empires, it muſt now appear too late to 
agitate.— Ere the fatal experiment was made 
upon that country, whoſe 'name now revolts 
the feelings of humanity; ere the rueful con- 
ſequences had proclaimed its inexpediency in 
characters of blood, men might have diſcuſſed 


which ſtill remained undecided in the theory 
of politics. But, at a period like the preſent, 
when ſtained with the guilt of. unprecedented 
crimes, Republicaniſm is ſtalking in giant in- 
ſolence over the ruins of a demoliſhed Monar- 
chy; when, brandiſhing a more than tyrant 
ſceptre, it is faſtening the chains of unparelleled 
barbariſm upon the yielding ſubjects of its cruel} 
authority; when martyr'd Sovereigns heap 
its altars, and bleeding Patriots adorn its or- 
gies; when holy faith and Chriſtian devotion 
exhibit their lacerated forms, and fly before the 
demons of its impious idolatry; when the an- 


cient profeſſors of eſtaWſhed religion are ab- 
juring 


„ 

juring with public blaſphemy the God they 
ſerved; when the hoary prieſt is immolating 
his ancient functions to the Baals of pretended 
philoſophy, and demoliſhing thoſe altars which 
once ſmoked with the incenſe of his ſacrifice 
in ſuch a moment, and in the face of ſuch enor- 
mities, to move a queſtion, were to offer an 
apology; and not to execrate, were almoſt to 
approve, 


It is admitted, that in the earlier ſtages of 
their Revolutionary Hiſtory, when intent upon 
moditying their internal government they ab- 
ſtained from acts of outrage, the opinions of 


mankind might he innocently divided upon the 
wiſdom and equity of their operations. When 
they even arrived to that height of extravagance 
which dethroned the Monarch, inverted the 
laws, and gave up every valued inſtitution 
to caprice and change,—nations unconnected 
with the conſequences theſe drew on, might 
ſtill regard, without a neceflary intereſt, the 
progreſſive revolutions their authorities experi- 
enced; and individuals might ſtill comment, as 
their feelings or their judgment ſuggeſted, upon 
the events that roſe before them; - but when 
big with inſolence, or prompted by ambition; 
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when harraſſed by inconvenience or intoxicated 


with ſucceſs, they denounced in riotous phrenzy 


all the conftituted authorities in Europe; 
when, not content with a liberty themſelves had 
eftabliſhed, they wiſhed. to proſelyte the world 
at large—to force their noxious draughts upon 
the revolting palates of leſs fantaſtic patriots, 
and to cruſade under the colours of a regene- 
rative philoſophy againſt the tyrannies of the 


world, —they ceaſed to be regarded with ſpecu- 


lative indifference :—the boſoms of men began 
to beat with generous indignation ' againſt the 
invaders of their ſettled authorities, and the 


menacing adverſaries of their ancient laws,— 


They ſaw, in the denunciations of a powerful 
people, the alarming precurſors of a gathering 
ſtorm, and trembled for the ſecurity of thoſe 


eſtabliſhments which cement the bonds of ſo- 


ciety. The flames of animoſity were juſtly 
kindled againſt the inſolent pretenders to uni- 


verſal empire; and the abhorrence of a nation 


which menaced religion, good faith, and civil 
authority, was not without reaſon regarded 


as à teſt of virtue, of honour, and of pa- 
triotiſm. 


Since 


„ 


Since the commencement of thoſe meaſures 


which have carried the Britiſh arms againſt this 


infatuated country, the progreſs of iniquity in 
their factious Reformers has become more 
rapid; and the hideous maſs of their preced- 
ing crimes has been augmented by enormities 
which find no parallel in the calendar of ini- 
quity. The unexpected check which their 
ambition experienced in the repulſion of their 
armies from our menaced Ally the precipitate 
retreat of their debilitated forces from the 
fattening ſoil of the conquered Netherlands 
the defection of Dumourier, and the death of 
Dampiere— the fall of Valenciennes, of Mentz, 
and Toulon; theſe ſeverally agitated the pub- 
lic ſpirit; — each event that damped their ardor 


ſharpened their acrimony, and turned their 


luſt of ' conqueſt into a temper of revenge. 
Hence the diſtractions of divided factions, and 
the ſeverities that fell upon the weaker par- 
ties! Hence the ſcaffold was ſeen to drink 
up the blood of the innocent, and proſcription 
to replace the exhauſted treaſures of ſucceſ- 
five defeats! The cauſe of enthuſiaſm could 
alone be ſupported. by brilliant atchievements; 
and the ſhock that arreſted the current of proſ- 
perity, might prove fatal to the exiſtence of 
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4 the public deluſion. To divert therefore the 

il mind from a contemplation of danger, and to . 
4 remove the impreſſion of impending calamity, 
Wii ſome barbarous expedients muſt be deviſed to 

a Keep the paſſions alive ; and ſome feats per- 

1 formed of general intereſt. Hence the ven- 

vi geance which followed each event of national 

"lt defeat: Diſappointments were healed by ſome 

"al bloody facrifice, and the wrongs of ill for- 

bk | tune were puniſhed in the victims of her 

ol caprice. The public was taught to regard the , 

1 arms of the Republic invincible by all but the 

111 arts of corruption: Hence their towns are car- 

Wt ried by intrigue, their armies vanquiſhed by 

1 bribery the conqueſts of their adverſaries are 

ij l faid to be made oftener by circumvention than 

Wl by courage; and all the defeats themſelves ex- 

WM. perience, are aſcribed rather to the inexpe- 

1 if rience of the conquered than to the intrepi- 

„ dity of the conquerors. The ill-fated leaders 

„ of routed ſquadrons are arraigned for crimes 

4; | in which Fortune has diſappointed the exer- 

46. ; tions of courage; and atone, by their lives, 

ip for loſſes which they could not prevent :—in 

Fl |l them failure is treated as a mark of inciviſm; 

9 5 and a want of ſucceſs regarded as a want of 

10 | fidelity, The country they ſerved is ſeen to ; 
i | | faſten 


„ 
faſten upon their declining proweſs; to ſupply 
the default of their accuſation by fictitious 
charges, and ſacrifice at the altar of vindictive 
reſentment the guiltleſs defenders of an un- 
grateful authority. 


But it is not their injuſtice, it is not their 
ingratitude, it is not their public violence that 
provoke the indignation of Britiſh ſenſibility. 
It 1s not that tearing up the inſtitutions of an- 
tiquity, and violating the ordinances of their 
own eſtabliſhment, they are introducing ha- 
vock and anarchy into every department of 
their empire ;—it is not that violating the faith of 
nations, they are trampling upon all the rights 
of proſtrate humanity zit is not that proſcrib- 
ing the innocent and the virtuous, they are 
exalting and dignifying the criminal and the 


profligate;—it is not for theſe conſiderations, 
powerful as they may be to wound the feel- 


ings, that Engliſhmen glow with generous in- 

dignation : the crimes of France are of a till 

deeper dye, and the enormities of this nation 

poſſeſs ſtill darker ſhades of guilt and profli- 

gacy. It is, that braving the thunders of 

Heaven, theſe bold invaders of all that is ve- 
nerable and ſacred in the inſtitutions of the 
| world, 
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„ 
world, have ſpoiled ſociety of its hallowed 
ſanctuaries, and deſtroyed the altars of Chriſ- 
tian adoration: it is that riſing above the 
ordinary level of ſacrilegious inſolence they 
have carried the arms of deſtructive Refor- 
mation into the temples of immemorial wor- 
ſnip; and not only ſubverted the ſhrines of 
a corrupt faith, but even proſcribed, with un- 


recorded ſcepticiſm, the univerſal principle of - 


an acknowledged Divinity ! 


In our own country the public profeſſion of 


a religious character was, perhaps, in no pe- 
riod of our hiſtory more generally admitted; 
and the authentic ſanctions of the Chriſtian 
faith was in no period of reformed religion 
more univerſally acknowledged. In a nation 
like our own, numerous in its population, and 
ſublime in its public character; great in arms 


and imperious in commerce, all the vices of 


civilized luxury will find their place ; — but, 
viewing in an eſtimate of equitable allowance, 
the prominent features of the Britiſh character, 
it will not be found that religious influence 


exiſts in ſo reduced a proportion as is gene- 


rally imagined. That Chriſtianity fails of its 
due authority in controlling the ſallies of faſnion- 
| able 


as 


„„ 6 
able diſſipation, and operating the purity of 
dignified example, will readily be allowed; and 
thoſe who are intereſted in its univerſal domi- 
nation, will ſecretly deplore the obſtructions to 

its empire: yet, admitting the prevalence of 
vice and corruption; admitting the influence of 
practical depravity, the ſanctions of Chriſtianity 
ſtand at leaſt undiſputed; whatever corruptions 
may tarniſh the conduct, the ſyſtem of faith is 
at leaſt defended from ſacrilegious degradation 
whatever crimes or follies may deform the pu- 
rity of practical character, ſtill the bounds of 
virtue and vice are religiouſly preſerved; and 
the rites of devotion are revered by thoſe who 
are abandoned, to the pollutions of vice and 
immorality. We have not yet caught the con- 
tagious influence of Gallic infidelity, nor be- 
come proſelytes to the credulity of their blaſphe- 
mous ſcepticiſm. We hear with abhorrence the 
rumour that reports their wretched philoſophy : 
and the violence they have offered to the ſhrines 
of the Deity, endear to us more tenderly the 
altars of domeſtic worſhip. To us the honour 
of Religion is of no ſmall eſtimation in the 
ſcale of public policy. The celebration of its 
rites is by us maintained with a zeal and reſpe& - 
that proclaim its influence in the ſphere of 
1 autho- 
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( 28 ) 
authority; all its ſanctions are by us clafſed 


among the acknowledged records of undiſ- | 
puted veracity ; and the obſervance of its inſti- 
tutions is connected with the firſt duties of civil | 


obligation. 


Untouched therefore by the phrenzy of 
political diſtraction ; uncontaminated by the 
poiſon of irreligious wantonneſs ;—the coun- 
try we boaſt ſtands exempt from the mala- 
dies of that innovating Philoſophy which, 
Wl in puſhing refinements to all the heights of 


e imaginary excellence, attenuates the ſinews of 
wa Government, and evaporates the vigour of au- 


mw thority,, While ſecure amidſt the carnage of 
3 obnoxious Adminiſtration, our Rulers poſſeſs 
the public confidence ;—while ſafe from the 
1 impreſſion of a foreign enthuſiaſm, our citizens 
c diſcover the firmneſs of undeviating loyalty, it 
| becomes a duty of no common obligation 
| eit cheriſh the exiſtence of this rational una- 
| S nimity, and to protect the ſobriety of the 
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| cious policy,—that the ſhocks of violence, or 
0 the ſtratagems of ſubtlery, may introduce no 


weakneſs into the eſtabliſhments of the empire; 
and tliat the fabric of our Government, and the 
| | inſti- 
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inſtitutions of our religion may be preſerved in- 


violate amidſt the tumults of foreign hoſtility, 
and the turbulence of domeſtic diſcontents. 
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To meliorate the ſtate of defective admini- 
ſtration, to purge the channels of corrupt au- 
thority, to drag forth influence from its hidden 
fortreſſes, and drive from their lurking ambuſh. 
the forces of oppreſſion, are privileges dear to 
the feelings of freedom; privileges ſacred in 

the code of Britiſh rights: they are interwoven 
with the principles of conſtitutional independ- 
ence, and are commended to our regard by : 
the ſentiments of our firſt Legiſlators, and the” 
example of our moſt diſtinguiſhed patriots. 
By theſe our anceſtors have eſtabliſhed that 
freedom which, combining the energies of 
authority with the rights of humanity, attracts” 
the ſteady attachment of enlightened patriotiſm. 
By theſe the privileges of a generous govern- 
ment muſt be maintained 1n all the luftre of 
original inſtitution, and handed down to a late 
poſterity untarniſhed by corruption, untorn by 
licentiouſneſs. There are, however, periods 
in the hiſtory of a nation, in which principles, 
the moſt unalterable, muſt ſuffer a temporary 
ſuſpenſion ; in which the ingenuous zeal of pa- 
triotic 
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triotic reform muſt intermit its active functions. 
There are moments in which the magnitude 
of the evil is diminiſhed by the dangers attend- 
ing its removal; moments, in which the vio- 
lence of the remedy may ſurpaſs the virulence 
of the diſeaſe; and the continuance may be 
judged leſs formidable than the cure. It has 
not, without reaſon, been contended by thoſe 
who calculate the ſtate of ſociety upon a ſcale 
of comprehenſive policy, that to ſuch a period 
England is now arrived; and that the unparal- 
leled criſis of political ferment offers no ſecu- 
rity for the wifdom of reforms. That falutary 
correctives might with juſtice be apphed to the 
different orders of exiſting authority, is a truth 
which obſervation atteſts ; a truth which ſhould 
never be ceded to fear, nor ſacrificed to ac- 
commodation ; it is a truth which exiſting 
abuſes proclaim, and which loyalty unites with 
- patriotiſm to impreſs indelibly upon the heart. 
Tardineſs and exact ion degrade our courts, and 
venality and corruption diſgrace our public 
functionaries; laws the molt rigorous have ſur- 
vived their uſes, and ſtatutes the moſt degrading 
continue, uncancelled. The Repreſentation of 
the country has departed from its ancient purity, 
and exhibits 1 in its ſtate of modern corruption, 
c «ſtriking 
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„ 
a ſtriking coutraſt to its primitive inſtitution. 
The fact is notorious; and whatever ſophiſtry 
may plead in its defence, the evils which flow 
from its diſtorted functions are not to be mea- 
ſured by any rule of conjecture. In a country 
conſtituted upon the principles we acknowledge, 
the ſtrongeſt ſecurity for ſound adminiſtration 
exiſts in the due balance of the ſeparate orders, 
and the juſt proportion of that authority 
which the laws of tbe empire have annexed to 
each. The ſureſt means of preſerving this 
equipoiſe is, by continuing inviolate the repre- 
Tentation, and by repelling corruption from 
that important body, which is conſtituted the 
organ of the people's wiſhes, and interpoſed as 
a counterbalance againſt ariſtocratic influence. 
The ſplendor of Ariſtocracy will ſupport its 
own privileges; and the throne of its authority 
is not found to experience much fluctuation. 
It is in the ſpirit of all bodies, to which ſociety 
has annexed ſuch flattering diſtinctions, to main- 
tain their influence- in its moſt ample extent, 
and to ſuffer no deduction from their weight in 
the ſcale of political authority. This was early 
ſeen in the hiſtory of this country, under a 
tyrannical yer puſillanimous monarch *, The 
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C30) 
determined jealouſy of the privileged orders 
ſet bounds to the widening influence of the 
crown, and preſerved, by the compactneſs of 
their union, the ſplendor of their privilege. 
The memory of this event is immortalized by 
the production of a charter, the proudeſt in 
the annals of the world; and can only fall with 
the falling conſtitution. To the Ariſtocracy 
of this country we owe ſome gratitude ; nor can 
we withhold a due veneration to that authority 
which ſtruck the rock from whence guſhed the 
ſprings of freedom. Raiſed upon thrones of 
ancient dignity, ſurrounded by privileges of 
ample extent, the Ariſtocracy of the country 
may be conſidered as flouriſhing in its proudeſt 
luxuriancy at the preſent day, and covering, 
at leaſt, as wide a ſphere as is compatible with 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution. Yet, exalted as it 
ſtands in the ſcale of ſociety, generouſly as it 
is endowed by the inftitutions of the realm, it 
poſſeſſes but the luſtre of a mild ſupremacy, 
and wields no weapons of defiance againſt the 
rights of the citizen, or the equal laws of the 
empire : it was modified by ancient wiſdom, 
and circumſcribed: by corrective patriotiſm ; 
it is clothed with the diſtinctions of unoppreſſive 
ſplendor, and furniſhed with the inſtruments 
of untyrannizing influence ; it 1s decorated with 
| the 
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the inſignia of patrimonial honours, and covered 


with the ſpoils of anceſtral atchievements ; it is 
ſurrounded with a blaze of ancient glory, and 
glows with the luſtre of recorded virtues ; its 
monuments preſerve the memory of our fame, 
and the brighteſt events of our hiſtory are read 
in its eſcutcheons ; all the arms of violence are 
wreſted from its hands, and its exertions are 
coerced by inviolable laws ; its range 1s fixt by 
impaſſable limits; its influence circumſcribed 
by imperious authority; it ſtands corrected and 
controlled by that invincible energy which de- 
fines and protects the rights of all ; it claims no 
pre-eminence in the guardianſhip of its property 
above that of the humbleſt freeholder ; its poſ- 
ſeſſions are ſubje& to the ſame charters, are 
amenable to the ſame judicature, and charge- 
able (in ſome few inſtances excepted) to the ſame 
national burdens which are meaſured out pro- 
portionably to the capacities of all. 


As a tumultuous outcry has been raiſed againſt 
the exiſtence of ariſtocratic diſtinctions; as 
theſe have been repreſented, by the champions 
of republicaniſm as abhorrent from nature, 
and full of oppreſſion, —it may not be amiſs to 
enter more at large into the political utility of 
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( 34 ) - 
ſuch diſtinctions, and the poſitive advantages 
which theſe contribute in the adminiſtration of 
an extenſive empire. The public ears have 
indeed been ſickened with the diffuſe diſcuſſions 
of queſtions which involve the theory of poli- 
tics ; but in deference to thoſe able and acute 
writers, who have inſtructed the world upon 
ſubjects of this ſcience, ſufficient attention ap- 
. pears not uniformly to have been paid to the 
ſimpler points of practicability and expedience, 
upon which turns the excellence of political 
ſyſtems. Nature has been reſorted to as ſovereign 
arbitreſs of civil right; and her dictates have 
been aſſumed as the infallible oracles of admi- 
niſtrative authority. But ſurely it is contradict- 
ing the ſenſe of mankind, to contend that the 
refined policy of civitzed life is to be judged 
by the defective laws of primitive barbariſm. 
To aſcend through all the gradations of poliſhed 
life, to, wade. backward through all the regu- 
lations of advanced ſociety, to renounce the 
aids of an experience operated by the toil of 
ſucceſſive ages, is to loſe the privilege of a 
mellowed wifdom, is to ſacrifice the advantages 
of progreſſive civilization, and to encounter 
all the unneceſſary dangers of an untried expe- 
dient. There is beſides, in the language of this 
221 philoſophy, 
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philoſophy, no ſmall degree of weakneſs and 
abſurdity. To contend that nature is para- 
mount to all authority: What is it but to contend 
that the elements are ſuperior to the maſs, and 
the foundation to the ſuperſtructure? This may 
or may not exiſt; and its truth, in application 
to civil government, will appear, not from a 
compariſon of refinement in general with un- 
adulterated ſimplicity, but of the different forms 


of civiiized eſtabliſnment with the primitive 


laws of nature. Were all in nature perfect, 
it might with reaſon be contended, that every 
projected improvement of nature is an act of 
uſurpation, and every departure from her ſim- 
plicity is but a decline towards imperfection and 
deformity. But no ſuch perfection is found in 


thoſe laws which Nature divulges; and the 
ſyſtems which ſhe preſcribes have neither com- 


prehenſion nor energy ſufficient to commend 
their application in a higher ſtate of civiliza- 
tion. The fact is, that Nature dictates alone 
for that ſtate in which her impulſes can be with 
ſafety indulged; her reign is circumſcribed 
within that ſphere and by that period in which 
ſelf- preſervation is found a principle competent 
to the exigencies of life, and a ſufficient ſecu- 
rity for the exiſtence of harmony. But the mul- 
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tiplication of individuals multiplies thoſe paſ- 
ſions which would interrupt the ſocial agree- 
ment; and in proportion to the augmentation 
ſociety receives, the difficulty increaſes of a 
co-exiſtence upon the narrow principles of na- 
tural aſſociation, and by the ſimple expedients 
of primitive inſtitution. Fictions become ne- 
ceſſary in the advancement of ſociety, to en- 
courage emulation in the ſphere of active life; 
to check, with reciprocal jealouſies, the tur- 
bulence of individuals; to form juſt gradations 
in the ſcale of authority, and give a ſpring to 
the political machine, by communicating an 
action among its ſeveral parts. Without ex- 
panding this reaſoning into all that extent of 

which it would admit, it is eaſy to ſee how 
out of ſuch exigencies, and to accompliſh ſuch 
purpoſes, diſtinctions may ariſe which have no 
exiſtence in nature; and bow eſtabliſhments 
may enter into the maſs of ſociety, juſtifiable . 
alone by the neceſſity which gave them birth, 
and the utility which commends their continu- 
ance. It is eaſy to ſee in ſuch a contemplation of 
the ſubject, that government is, in all ſhapes, 
a ſpecies of uſurpation ; and that all diſtinctions 
which compoſe its inſtitutions, or ariſe out of 

its exiſtence, are ſo many violations of natural 

5 | ſimplicity ; 
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fimplicity; and are as incompatible with ab- 


ſtract right as they are conducive to general 
ſecurity. 


Could we aſcertain with juſt preciſion a ſtate 
of nature, a ſtate in which the primitive rights 
of man might be fully acknowledged, without 
the inconvenience of arming each member of 
the community againſt the other; - could we 
picture to ourſelves that immaculate ſociety; 
who partake as the common offspring of na- 
ture, all the luxuries of her bounty, and the 
equal rights of her children, it would quickly 
appear how little could be inferred from fo cir- 
cumſcribed a groupe, in conſidering the exi- 
gencies of a numerous body; and how diſ- 
ſimilar the circumſtances of ſo confined a 
community from the intricate complexities of 
augmented ſociety: it would readily be ſeen 
how inadequate are the regulations which con- 
duct the firſt to the coercive diſcipline in the 
adminiſtration of the latter; and, in fine, how 
inapplicable would be reaſonings drawn from 
the one, to anſwer at all che circumſtances of 
the other. | 


It might appear ſuperfluous to inſiſt upon | 
the incongruity of natural equality with poli- 
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tical ſubordination 2 in other circumſtances than 
the preſent, it would certainly become an uſe- 
leſs enforcement of an undiſputed truth :—and 
it has been contended on the part of thoſe 
who brandiſh the weapons of revolutionary law, 
that no ſuch equality as would reduce mankind 
to one common ſtandard 1s intended in their 
creed ; that it forms no part of their ſyſtem, 
and conſtitutes no object in the ſcheme of 
their reform. I would gladly repoſe in the 
faith of ſuch declaration; nor would I ſo far 
impeach the good ſenſe of this country as to 
ſuppoſe that principles ſo inconſiſtent with na- 
tional freedom, principles ſo ſubverſive of po- 
litical authority, can be cheriſhed by the re- 
ſpect of any one whom the public regards with 
veneration and efteem. I would not for a 
moment ſuppoſe that a conſtitution which was 
the reſult of exerted talents and integrity; a 
conſtitution which blends the happy expedi- 
ents of public honour and private ſecurity ; a 
conſtitution for which heroes have fought and 
patriots bled, ſhould ſo far have loſt its weight 
with thoſe who are ſhaded by its influence as 
to fall before the forms of an imaginary policy, 
and yield to the pretenſions of a barbarous 
equalization. | 


What 


MF 

What may indeed have ſheltered behind 
the thick cover of a ſtubborn Patriotiſm ; 
what may have entwined among the forward 
ſhoots of ſpontaneous loyalty, it remains for 
the readers of our future hiſtory to decide; 
yet, indeciſive upon the queſtion which re- 
gards our own, we are but too fully en- 
lightened upon the politics of our enemies; 
and however ambiguous may be. the maxims 
of our own reformers, no doubts can longer be 
entertained upon the motives and the policy of 
our neighbours. Whatever may have been con- 
tended by their ancient advocates at periods 
when the novel terms of* their political creed 


admitted a vague and equivocal interpretation, 


the circumſtances of ſuch ambiguity have now 
been ſucceeded by events of explicit interpre- 
tation, and the grounds of their defence muſt 
be changed, or themſelves conſigned to their 
merited infamy. Whatever complexity might 
be found in the outline of their original pro- 
ceedings is now completely unravelled : their 
ſubſequent acts have become the cleareſt com- 
ment upon their doubtful ſyſtems, and bla- 


zoned in bloody characters the ſenſe of their 


decrees. T he maſk is now dropped on their part, 
and the equality they publiſh ſpurns the veil 
once aſſumed of a juſt and an equitable policy. 
£18 175 Lawileſs 
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Lawleſs depredation ſupports the polluted 
thrones of their uſurping rulers, and maſſacre 


and proſcription are expounding the text of 


their civil code. All the bridled paſſions of 
barbarous nature are purpoſely let looſe upon 
the higher orders of ſociety ; the characters 


of the wealthieſt individuals are impeached, | 


and the inviolable ſanctuary of property forced 
to exalt into conſequence the plunderers of the 
nation : havock marches with giant-ſtrides, and 
popular phrenzy regards the carnage of ſur- 


viving probity with guilty exultation. While 


acts of outrage were perpetrated in tumult; 


while theſe were confined to the inſolence of 
a mob, though connived at and tolerated by 
an inefficient judicature, nature might revolt 
at the deeds of helliſh emprize yet the crime 


was incomplete, and thæinfamy wanted its per- 
fection. But when the firſt authority of the 
land is ſeen to originate plans of the moſt glar- 


ing iniquity ; when the Legiſlative Aſſembly en- 


rolls amongſt its records decrees of public ſei- 
zure and flagrant confiſcation; when by laws 


of its own enacting the rich are humbled to 


the inſolence of the poor, and honour is tranſ- 


ferred to the refuſe of mankind; when the 


virtuous defenders of a juſt ſubordination are 
butchered upon the ſcaffold, and the buſt of an 
aſſaſſin 


( 41 ) 
alan + repoſed ami dſt the ſhrines of the Gods; 
when outrages like theſe are originated and 
ſanctioned by that authority which has conſti- 
tuted itſelf expoſitor of the law,—it can no 
longer remain a doubt with the virtuous in 
what eſtimation their principles are to be re- 
garded : their conduct precludes at once pal- 
latioh and defence „ jhelr ſyſtems and their ini- 
quities are nd in each other; and the 
Defenders of their Policy mult be conſidered as the 
Apologiſts of their crimes, 


But to return. Admitting therefore (and no 
one will venture to diſpute it) that diſtinctions 
which exiſt not in nature may yet become indiſ- 
penſable to the peace and harmony of civilized 
bodies, and be warranted in their inſtitution by | 
the ſovereign law of general utility ; admitting 
alſo, that fictitious limits will imperceptibly ariſe 
out of the circumſtances of ſociety in its progreſs 
to refinement; admitting, that in bodies, whoſe 
members are numerous, - ſuch diſtinctions muſt 
exiſt in a greater or leſs degree, and that whe- 


ther permanent or fluctuating, whether here- 
ditary or perſonal, ſome flattering appendages 


will attach to thoſe whom authority or pro- 
perty, public influence or private aggrandize- 
ment have exalted above the reit; allowing 


theſe 
+ Marat, 
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theſe points, it will appear that in all bodies 
coaleſcing into a compact of civil ſociety, 
whatever be their degree of purity, the ſimpli- 
city of Nature is deſtroyed ; the laws of her pro- 
mulging ſuperſeded by thoſe which neceſſity 


inſpires; or, if continued as the elements of a 


more | comprehenſive legiſlation, they are fo 
modified by circumſtances, that they appear no 
longer the ſame. The diſtinctions therefore of 
Ariſtocracy are not upon theſe principles unjuſt, 


becauſe they contradict Nature; fince all the re- 


gulations of civil ſociety would in that caſe 


come under the ſame character. The fimplicity of 


Nature merits indeed our admiration, and is un- 
doubtedly to be obſerved ſo far as is conſiſtent 
with the complicate neceſſities of a numerous ſo- 
ciety; but when Nature ſhall have delivered 
her oracles, they muſt, after all, be tried by 
the rule of utility, and ſubmit to the paramount 
authority .of the public good. 


Simplicity 8 indeed laid down by the ſtre- 
nuous advocates of a free government, as eſ- 
ſential to the exiſtence of general liberty; and 
it has been not a little inſiſted upon that a 
repreſentative legiſlation, unſhackled by the 
pre-eminence of a Monarch, or the influence 
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of an Ariſtocracy, is the only ſecurity for the 
rights of mankind. The theory, as defended 
by its ableſt advocates, poſſeſſes indeed no 
ſmall recommendation, and appears to offer 
(ſuppoſing it practicable) no inconſiderable emo- 
lument to the world at large. And were I con- 
fident of individual virtue, were I ſecure of 
private patriotiſm, I would readily aſſent in 
the choice of a Government to the uncorrupt 
ſimplicity ſo ftrenwouſly recommended. Had I 
reliance upon the integrity of individual exer- 
tions; could I repoſe in the conſtancy of public 
ſpirit.—I would accede to the demands of 
unreſtricted freedom; I would aſſign to the 
delegates of the people an authority paramount 
to all ccntrol, and make the organs of the 
public voice the ſole adminiſtrators of the pub- 
lic functions; I would implead as innovations 
all diſtinctions that exiſted not upon general 


conſent, and ſuffer all authorities to bow to 
the Majeſty of the People. 


But while the paſſions of mankind poſſeſs 
their turbulence; while diſcord divides the 
bonds of union, and violence diſtorts the 
functions of reaſon; while intereſt tramples 
upon integrity, and private emolument ſwal- 
lows up public virtue, I would not commit the 
ſolid 
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ſolid concerns of a great empire to the mercy 
or the caprice of a fluctuating body; 1 would 
not ſeek a refinement to which the portion of 
exiſting virtue is not competent; nor would I 
ſuffer the veſſel of ſtate to float, like the ark of 
old, upon the heaving boſom of tumultuous 
waves, nor expoſe its ſtability to the tampering 
experiments of ſucceſſive innovations. 


It has been contended, that a Government 
conſtructed upon principles of ſimplicity, poſ- 
ſeſſes advantages, to which a complicated ſyſtem, 
like our own, can never pretend. I am ready 
to allow the juſtice of the obſervation with re- 


ſpect. to ſome particulars: I am ready to admit 


that ceconomy may be beſt conſulted, and the 
evils of corruption moſt ſucceſsfully detected 
in a ſcheme of Government whoſe parts are 
few, and whoſe adminiſtrators are not dignified 
by the appendages of rank and influence : but 


there is a defect in all ſuch ſyſtems, which pre- 


ponderates in evil againſt the combined advan- 
tages which they pretend to beſtow. Whatever 
be their commendations in the ſphere of theory, 
to the eye of experience they preſent no 


charms; they want that permanence, that vi- 


gor, and that uniformity which ſyſtems exhi- 


biting | 


„„ 


biting more complicacy are found to poſſſeſs. 
Nothing is more harraſſing to the feelings, 
nothing more formidable to the ſecurity of 
individuals, than a government whoſe wheels 
are lightly hung, and whoſe laws are expoſed 
to the perpetual fluctuations of diſcretionary 
policy. There is leſs evil in the ſettled ſeve- 
rity of rigorous deſpotiſm, than in the capri- 
cious benignity of an unſteady freedom; and 
the poſſible ills of repeated change preſent more 
horror than the defined exactions of uniform 
tyranny. 


In ſtates, where the rude hand of oppreſſion 
has enchained the national will, and impreg- 
nated with deſpotiſm all the channels of au- 
thority, the vaſſal learns to know his allotted 
ſphere, and to aſcertain the limits of his circum- 
ſcribed range; he partakes, without alarm, the 
ſcanty boon aſſigned him; bends, by habitude, 
to the circumſtances of his lot, and finds in 
the uniformity of public protection a counter- 
balance to the wrongs of ſervitude. But in a 
ſtate where the movements of Government are 
leſs ſteadily directed; where the ardor of me- 
lioration deſtroys confidence in preſent deci- 
fions ; and where the ordinances of the empire 
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are committed rather to the diſcuſſion of the 
philoſopher than the execution of the magiſ- 
trate.— the evils of uncertainty poſſeſs a bane- 
ful magnitude. There no roots can penetrate 
the ſtubborn ſoil; no permanence conſolidates 
the bloſſoms of freedom, nor mellows into ma- 
turity the fruits of wholeſome authority. 


Tranſported by the flattering deluſion of the 
moment, the enthuſiaſtic patriot exults in his 
imagined ſuperiority; when ſuddenly the hori- 
20n of his felicity is darkened; the forces of the 
reigning yield to the ſtrength of the riſing fac- 
tion, and the laws which were ftamped with 
paſt approbation are caſt into the new mould 
of a more perfect policy. Where, amidſt ſuch 
claſhing factions, can private fecurity and reci- 
procal confidence exert their gentle radiance ? 
Jealous diſtruſt fits brooding around, and the 
ſuperiority that's ſought or dreaded, moves the 
pang of envious diſcontent. 


Ambitious to exalt himſelf in the public 
efleem, by more than ordinary effaſions of pa- 
triotic zeal, each aſpires to riſe above the other 
in the ſcale of eſtimation, rather than of virtue; 
and as jealouſy or envy, as hope or fear inſpire, 

| each 
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T each labours to aggrandize his own fame in the 

public opinion, by impeaching the purity of 
rival patriotiſm. Thus the harmony of ſocial 
union is 1nterrupted ; the tranquil pleaſures of 
repoſe are loſt in the tumults of contentious ri- 

valry ; and the gentler laws of attachment are 

proſcribed by the rigorous maxims of an un- 

feeling Patriotiſm. Hence, in- the hiſtory of 
ancient ſtates, ſuch experiments appear in all in- 

ſtances to have been made without effect; and 

from the accidents which were inſeparable from 

this ſeeming good, a thouſand ills of the moſt 

baneful malignity have been ſeen to flow. The 

evil paſſions have enjoyed an ample licence un- 

der the faireſt ſemblance of virtuous reſtriction : 

amidſt the enthuſiaſm of an imagined liberty 

have been felt the horrors of tenfold ſlavery : 

and all the maladies of an unſound authority 

have raged amidft the deluſive blaze of ideal 
Fan. | 
It has been before remarked, that one of the 
ſtrongeſt arguments in favour of ſimplicity in 
the forms of Government, is the facility which 
it offers in the detection of its evils, and conſe- 
quently of remedying them with promptitude 
and effect. „ OK : 
85 There 
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There is, indeed, no donbt that complicacy 
and difficulty are pretty nearly connected, and 
that the exiſting defect in a complicate ſyſtem 


may find ſome ſhelter amongſt the multiplicity 


of its parts. Allowing, however, that in a 


Government like our own, the complicacy of 


its ſtructure baffles, in many particulars, the 


detection of its evils; and conſequently prevents 


the poſſibility of cure. it muſt at the ſame time 
be obſerved, that this principle ſo depreciated 
gives to the conſtitution a compactneſs and ſo- 
lidity which fewer parts and -leſs dependency 
among them could not produce. To the exiſt- 
ence of this complicacy we owe that tempered 
equipoiſe which the reciprocal action of the 
component orders effects in their ſeveral func. 
tions and departments: to this complicacy we 
are indebted for that permanence which the 
conſtitution exhibits amidſt all the viciſſitudes 
of Europe; that ſtubborn firmneſs by which 
it defies the attacks of innovation, and outlives 
the tumult of change: to this complicacy we 
owe the energy with which it reſiſts the ſhafts 
of popular violence, and evades the noſtrums 


of political quackery: to this, in ſhort, we owe 


that rigor which it poſſeſſes in curbing the ob- 
liquities of licentiouſneſs, while it encourages 
05 2 IO 
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the glow of freedom; that invincible ſtability 
with which it meets the rage of party, and riſes 
in vulnerable from the ſtorms of faction: com- 
pacted by bonds of natural connection, and 
ſupplied with motives for emulous contention, 
the orders thus at once unite and repel, coun- 
teract and coaleſce; their ſeparate advantage 
dictates the firſt, their common intereſt urges 
the laſt; their jealouſies involve no diſcord, 
their harmony no intrigue; and their union and 
their counteraction equally ſerve the preſerva- 
tion of all. 


It might further be remarked, that the faci- 
lity of detecting the unſoundneſs of the parts, 
eſteemed among the moſt advantageous cha- 
racteriſtics of ſimple forms of Government, may 
not upon all principles be deemed a good. No 
evil in a ſtate can riſe, in point of baneful mag- 
nitude, above the turbulent miſchiefs of con- 
tinual reform. The perpetual application of 
remedial policy to the tranſient irregularities of 


the governing ſyſtem, leads to debilities as in- 


Jurious and enervating to the body politic as 
the continual tampering with medicinal potions 
does to the natural conſtitution. In all fates 
of oe: ſociety evil will blend with good, and 
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vice will adulterate the purity of virtue: while 


humanity tetains its wonted characteriſtics, cor- 1 
rruption will grow out of the noxious ſtock of - 
human depravity ; and in the ample ſphere of : 
an extended adminiſtration the luxuriant ſhoots | 3 
of private intereſt will entwine among the vi- 

| gorous branches of public principle. It were a 
vain to expect in the imperfect reign of poli- 
tical virtue, an authority purged of all oppreſ- bo 

ſion, a patriotiſm devoid of all ſelf-intereſt : it 
were vain to expect that the orders of ſtate © * 
ſhould drop the paſſions of humanity, and that ny 
public bodies ſhould ſtand exempt from that ( 
bias which individuals obey. 78 
Simplicity therefore, in the ſtructure of a 2 

| Government, is expoſed to objections of ſerious 
magnitude; and, in obviating the miſchiefs of an 55 
intricate ſyſtem, gives birth to diſorders of more 1 
frequent recurrency, and more fatal extent than 8 
thoſe which it affects to remove. While it ex- 18 
Poſes to ready detection the naſcent evil, it keeps = 
the public ſpirit in a temper of fluctuating un- - 
certainty; while it checks the inſinuations of gra- | 
dual corruption, it keeps alive the rankling *Þ. 
: diſcontents of a jealous patriotiſm ; while it 972 
curbs the growth of ſubtle tyranny, it retards | 3 


6 a the 


(-5t-) 
the advancement of ſteady authority; opens, by 
a thouſand diſſentions, the cloſing wounds of 


faction, and adminiſters eternal fuel to the flames 
of diſcord. | 


Hitherto we have proceeded upon the ab- 
ſtra& queſtion of Theoretic Politics, and have 
all along ſuppoſed a Government to be formed. 
This, however, is not the ſituation in which 
we ſtand: the queſtion, as it regards ourſelves, 
is not Whether we ſhall eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of 
Monarchy or Republicaniſm ? but, Whether we 
ſhall exchange the latter for the former? Whe- 


ther we ſhall ſubvert the one, in order to eſta- 
bliſh the other? 


Suppoſing therefore, that the arguments in 
behalf of Republicaniſm were deemed valid in 
the ſcale of reaſoning againſt thoſe which ſup- 
port the claims of Monarchy ; ſuppoſing, that in 
the compariſon of diſputed forms the ſcale had 
preponderated in favour of repreſentative autho- 
rity ; the argument muſt take a new turn when 
applied to the demolition of an exiſting Govern- 
ment; and the reaſoning which demonſtrated 
in the caſe of election, would not have been 
concluſive in the caſe of exchange. 
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Prejudice is the inevitable offspring of habit, 
and, under ſome ſhape and in a certain degree, 
exerciſes its influence over minds of every de- 
{cription. Prejudices imbibed in early infancy ; 
prejudices tranſmitted by ſucceſſive generations, 
and rendered dear by ſuppoſed advantages con- 
nected with them, ſhoot deep their roots into 
the ſoil of affection, and are not eafily torn 
from the tenacious boſom. It is true that in 
proportion as the underſtanding acquires its 
vigor, and the mind perfects its information, 
this habitual bias diminiſhes its influence; 
and the mind, enlarged by comprehenſive ſci- 
ence, becomes more competent to equitable 
| deciſion. Yet, even amidſt the blaze of matured 
knowledge, and in the zenith of advanced re- 
finement, prejudices ſuffer not a total extir- 
pation : ſome late remains {till cling around 
the heart, and chain the affection of mankind 
to forms under which they once have flouriſhed, 
and eſtabliſhments from which they once de- | 
rived protection and ſecurity. Whatever there- 
fore may be the recommendations of a new 
ſyſtem ; however ſpecious may be its advan- 
tages; however it may riſe in wiſdom and in 
luftre above the diminiſhed attractions of the 
old, yet there are inconv eniencies attending the 
unge 
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exchange, which nothing ſhould induce man- 
kind to encounter but corruption the moſt 
enormous, inſolence the moſt oppreſſive, and 
miſery the moſt profound. An hoſt of invcterate 


prejudices arm againſt thoſe reforms which would | 


tear down the monuments of ancient wiſdom, 
brand with ignominy all the inſtitutions of an- 
cient policy, and demoliſh the idolized forms 
of immemorial uſage, ‚„Some reſpect is in all 
caſes to be paid to thoſe attachments which a 


ſeries of ages has begotten, and which a long 


familiarity has conſolidated ; which haye grown 
out of early ſenſibilities, and kept pace with 
the vigor of progreſſive paſſion : theſe may be 
purged by reaſon, and mollified by reflection; 
they may be ſilenced by prudence, they may 


be ſupprefled by fear; yet, in moments of oc- 


caſion, their embers will glow, and their vigor 
revive: rebellious againſt thoſe authorities 


which have combated their influence, they 


will embarraſs the progreſs of novel inſtitutions, 
and ſhow, by obſtacles of ſerious diſtraction, 


that though variable in their energy, they are 


indeſtructible in their eſſence; and though di- 
viſible from the judgment, they are inſeparable 
from the heart, | 
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Attached by long and felicitous experience 
to a monarchical ſyſtem, the breaſt of an Eng- 
liſhman harbours ten thouſand prejudices in 
favor of that authority from which he ſup- 
poles himſelf to have derived ſuch ſplendid 
advantages; he looks back upon the æras of 
change recorded in the annals of his country, 
and finds ſome of the nobleſt ſtruggles of pa- 
triotic virtue exerciſed in ſupport of that au- 
thority which he is proud to cheriſh; he calls 
up to view the luminous events which circum- 
ſcribed the Monarch's throne, without facrific- 
ing the luſtre of prerogative, and expanded 
the rights of freedom without pouring in the 
flood of licentiouſneſs ; he glances with horror 
over that period which gave up the nation to 
the havock of Republicaniſm ; over that period 
in which a ſyſtem of unexampled oppreſſion 
was eſtabliſhed by the pretended Reformers of 
an abuſed authority, and the boaſting adhe- 
rents of a meliorating policy. Would he filence 
the advocates of modern reform, he points to 
that epoch of tumult and regicide when the 
national fury was let looſe upon the orders of 
ſtate, and all was given up to confuſion and to 
change : he bids them eye the dread diforders 
which followed theſe events, and covered with 


cala- 


4 
calamity the face of the realm. The bonds of 
ancient compact are diſſolved, the forces of diſ- 
content are exalted, and the glory of England 
is committed to the ravages of a faction: - pro- 
perty, talents, and equity, do homage to pover- 
ty, igaorance, and injuſtice :—the extravagance 
of a Monarch is replaced by the inſolence of a 
demagogue ; the ambition of prieſts ſucceeded 
by the enthuſiaſm of fanatics, and the deſpo- 
tiſm of one exchanged for the tyranny of many. 
He fixes with attention. upon the ſhouts 
which hailed departed faction, and the triumphs 
that purſued recovered Monarchy; he dwells 
with rapture upon thoſe efforts of Patriotiſm 
which again defined the bounds of authority, 
and gave, 1n the event of a great Revalution +, 
an example at once to the oppreſſor and the op- 
preſſed : he traces, in the actors of this digni- 


Hed ſcene, principles that echo to the feelings 


of his heart: he regards their labours as teem- 
ing with wiſdom, and abounding in intereſt: 
he eyes the caution which accompanied their 
enterprizes, and the prudence which tempered 
their reſolves ; he views them emulous of their 
country's honour, and ſtudious to ſupport the 
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languid ſtate; holding together the divided 
chain, and ſupplying with promptneſs the per- 
nicious chaſm : he obſerves them reſtoring ra- 
ther than precipitating the tottering fabric, and 
conſolidating by a new force the debilitated au- 
thority: he perceives amidſt the diſtractions 
of revolutionary tumult no ſpirit of factious 
riot; no rage of confiſcation and plunder: he 
reads no tales of ſlaughtered innocence: he 
hears no clamours of equalizing outrage: he 
views the yacant throne ſurrounded by the con- - 
ciliated bands of diſunited parties; the wheels 
of ſtate conducted by a fictitious inſtrument 
of ſubſtituted authority; till the diadem was 
placed upon a more deſerving head, and 


Government was reſtored to its accuſtomed 
energy. ; 


If it be ſtill contended that ſuch reaſoning 
participates too ſtrongly of prejudice, and that 
the bias of opinion contributes more to its 
prevalence than the ſtrength of reaſon, — it muſt 
be replied, that there are prejudices which the 
wiſe would not diſown, nor the rational diſ- 
claim: prejudices which expediency prompts 
us to cheriſh; and which prudence forbids us 
to renounce. Circumſtances might be aſſigned 


„ 
in human life which preſent formidable dan- 
gers to naked contemplation; and ſcenes in 
which the mind, ſtripped of its native pre- 
judices, encounters a ſerious riſque. Nor is 
this all; ſome Ceference is ſurely due to the 
uninfluenced deciſions of enlightened minds: 
ſome delicacy is ſurely to be exerciſed in judg- 
ing the public labours of experienced Legiſ- 
lators: ſome caution ſhould be employed in 
criticiſing the talents and the patriotiſm of thoſe 


who ſpurned the tameneſs of abje& ſubmiſſion, ' 


and caſt the forms of eſtabliſhed authority in 
the mould of generous freedom. Armed with 
the forces of revolutionary law, they precipi- 
tated the Monarch, yet preſerved the monarchy; 


'they baniſhed the tyrant, yet guarded invi- 


olable the rights of the throne. Yet they were 
not in a ſtate of ignorance as to the different ad- 


vantages of the varied modes-of Government 


nor were they (as ſome would pretend) left 


afloat amidſt the waves of political ſcepticiſm. 


They could advert to paſt experience; they 
could borrow wiſdom from the conduct of 
preceding Legiſlators. The evils of Monarchy 
were felt by them in all their painful extent; 
yet Monarchy continued to preſerve their at- 
tachment, and determine their choice, They 

| were 
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were not ignorant of the claim which Repub- 


licaniſm might poſſeſs, to a preference in the 


conſtitution of a Government: — The experi- 
ment had in their hiſtory been tried; and its 
pretenſions aſcertained to their fulleſt extent: all 
its advantages muſt have been preſent to their 
view; all its recommendations ſtrong in their 
recollection: they could judge with compe- 
tency how far it was ſuited to the genius of 
the people, and the condition of the empire. 
In addition to theſe conſiderations, they had 
incitements to Republicaniſm, which neither 
the factious in France nor the diſcontented in 
Britain could at this day pretend to exhibit. 
Oaths and covenants the moſt ſacred had been 
violited by the * Royal Prevaricator; acts of 


_ outrage and of tyranny had been perpetrated 


by him in defiance of law, and in contempt of 
remonſtrance; fear had prompted him to pre- 
cipitate flight, and the country. was now de- 
livered from a deliberate tyranny. If ever 
therefore Monarchy might be deemed inex- 


pedient, it would ſurely be moſt reaſonably ſo 


at a criſis when the enormities of the Sovereign 
were read in the tumult of the country: if 
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ever Republicaniſm might command a pre- 
ference, it ſurely would moſt naturally have 
triumphed in that moment when the public 
reſentment glowed againſt the fugitive Mo- 
narch, and the diſorganized authorities were 
in a ſituation to admit political experiment. 
Except therefore we maintain the preſump- 
tuous claims to a light which never gleamed 
upon preceding patriots ; except we cheriſh the 
boaſtful deluſion of a knowledge which eſcaped 
the ſages who have taught us, we muſt yield 
ſome deference to thoſe who compaſſed the Re- 
volution upon which we repoſe : we mult allow 
ſome degree of weight to their decifions; who, 
amidſt the blaze of triumphant Patriotiſm, im- 


mortalized their attachment to limited mo- 
parchy. | 


Admuitting therefore, that ancient prejudices 
influence, to no ſmall extent, the patriotic” 
ſpirit of the preſent times; and that habitual: 
bias acts powerful ia rivetting our attachment 


to monarchy, we have at leaſt the ſatisfaction 1 
of treading in the ſteps of no mean Patriots; we 1 
have at leaſt the conſolation of ſupporting an [4 


authority which found ſupporters in the proudeſt = 
luminaries of Britiſh hiſtory. It is true, the 


Pa- 
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Patriots of a century paſt had not the advan- 
tages of thoſe ſuperior diſcoveries which make 
ſo prominent a figure in the ſphere of modern 

politics: Prieſtly had not dealt his republican 
menaces; Paine had not uttered his equaliz- 
ing oracles. The defects of accident had not 
been magnified into irremediable diſorders; 
the imperfections of humanity had not pro- 
voked the violence of tumultuous affault ; nor 
had the ſcattered ſpirits of diſaffection ranged 
their forces againſt the depreciated inftitutions 
of antiquity. It was not then acknowledged 
ia the ſcience of politics, that revolutionary 
law is che firſt principle of rational govern- 
ment; or that the privilege of change was the 
proudeſt advantage of a free people: yet 
Milton had darted the full glare of his repub- 


lican ſcepticiſm; yet Sydney had probed the 


authority of Kings; and Locke had proclaimed 
the duties of reſiſtance. Proud therefore of 
acting up to the wiſdom of ſuch anceſtors, we 
are little emulous of outſtripping their atchieve- 
ments; we readily own the influence their de- 
cifions poſſeſs; and copy, without bluſhing, 
the dignity of their e 
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That the conſtitütioh of which we boaſt, 


and the conſtitution we experience, poſſeſs not 
an accurate reſemblance to each other we are 


ready to allow: that in the multifarious move- 


ments of an entire century the complicate wheels 
of this political machine have 1ncurred ſome 
embarraſſment, is a truth to which every rea- 
ſonable man muſt ſubſcribe ; a truth which 
men, highe{ in the confidence of Government 
and the eſteem of the public, have decidedly 
avowed ; a truth which the moſt outrageous 
advocates of the exiſting Government would 
not preſume to controvert. But he deſerves 
little of his injured country who, in a moment 
when revolutionary enthuſiaſm threatens to ſub- 
vert all the valuable diſtinctions of civil ſociety, 


would drag to invidious light her latent weak - 


neſſes, and inflame, by aggravated pictures of 
exiſting grievances, the kindling rebellion of her 
diſaffected members. It cannot, it ought not 
to be denied, that the influence of the Crown 
has paſſed the conſtitutional limit; that the 
forces of Ariſtocracy have exceeded their juſt 


proportion that the repreſentation bows, in 


many particulars, to venality and. corruption ; 
and that the national burdens have, by wanton 
wars and ſanguinary policy, diminiſhed the 
public 
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public felicity, and added to the maſs of in- 
evitable miſery; but in a moment like the pre- 
ſent, a moment diſtinguiſhed by an unparal- 
leled ferment of the public mind; a moment 
when the colours of anarchy are floating in the 
air, and hoſtilities are maintained againſt all 
the promiſcuous eſtabliſhments of authority 
and ſubordination, the eye of faithful Patri- 
otiſm will glance with gentle partiality over the 
defects which cloud, and rather fix upon thoſe 
excellencies which adorn the Government it 
wiſhes to preſerve ; it will calculate the privi- 
leges of that authority which modern innovators 
aſſail, and teſtify its fidelity to the eſtabliſh- 
ments themſelves, by reſerving the remonſtrance 
againſt their defects to periods of leſs agitation, 
and moments of leſs danger. 


Was it ever known, was it ever recorded, 
that a government planned with the wiſeſt po- 
licy, a government conducted by the moſt un- 
impeached ſagacity, kept its juſt line of uni- 
form virtue; preſerved unalterable its charac- 
teriſtic excellence; repelled in every inſtance 

the affaults of corruption, and triumphed com- 
pletely over the defects of accident? The 
faireſt example which the world produces, is 

that 
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that government ſo often inſiſted upon, the Re- 
public of America ; and were the hiſtory of this 
country complete; had it counted up a due 
ſeries of mellowing ages, it would ſtand as an 
ample refutation of all the reaſonings offered 
in ſupport of a monarchy. But formed by the 
imperious dictates of neceſſity, produced from 


a combination of peculiar circumſtances, Ame- 


rica will ſtand for no example in deciding upon 
the policy of this country: ten thouſand parti- 
culars, ' which cannot here be adverted to, gave 
naturally riſe to the ſyſtem of government 
which regulates that empire. Separated from the 
ſeat of ancient Sovereignty by a wide ocean, 
and ſtill wider animoſities, it were not to be 
expected that a ſyſtem of authority which had 
excited their wars, drenched their fields, and 
arreſted their commerce, would ever be adopted 
by a people whom circumſtances had left to 
the election of their government. How far the 
| ſyſtem which now flouriſhes in ſuch enviable 


proſperity, ſhall maintain 1ts exiſtence in the 


{ſtorms which future events may excite againſt 
this in common with other nations, 1t will re- 
main for time and poſterity to decide: it is 


our part to judge of paſt tranſactions alone, 


and to derive our maxims of practical policy 


from 
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ns 
from thoſe experiments, which having been in- 
ſtituted in paſt ages, have ſeen all the changes 
of human event, and undergone all the viciſ- 
ſitudes which were neceflary to the perfection 


of their character. 


But the paſſions of men are now heated to an 
extraordinary degree; a popular phrenzy reigns 
among all the lower orders of ſociety, and the 
ruling principle of modern philoſophy is the de- 
ſtruction of exiſting authorities ; the falchion 
of reformation 1s brandiſhed in bold defiance, 
and threatens to humble, in levelled indiſ- 
tinction, all the diverſified inſtitutions of ſociety. 
The queſtion no longer is, Whether the go- 
vernment we boaſt have any defects? but, Whe- 
ther. it poſſeſs any virtues? The contention 
no longer is, Whether it deſerve encomium ? 
but, Whether it be worth preſerving? A thou- 
fand circumſtances conſpire to ſhew, that the 
preſent moment is leſs favourable to rational 
reform than any which hiſtory records: the 
events which are tranſacting, and the doctrines 
which are publiſhed at the preſent criſis, are 
not of that character which the patient ope- 
ration of corrective policy demands. The bu- 


ſmeſs of reform is cool and deliberate ; the 


conduct 
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conduct of revolution is rapid and enthuſiaſtic; 
the one muſt be tranſacted in moments of 
tranquillity, the other muſt be operated in the 
boſom of confuſion; to the one is requiſite a 
prudent policy, the other demands an enter- 
prizing ſyſtein; the one reſorts to experience, 
the other indulges in theory; the former is 
marked by cautious gradation, the latter is cha- 
racterized by vigorous precipitance. It would 
be ſuperfluous to inſiſt upon the ſtrict appli- 
cability which the formidable characteriſtics 
of the latter poſſeſs, to the fermenting intem- 
perance of modern politics: if therefore the 
correction of abuſes, if the remediation of de- 
fects be the innocent objects of clamorous pa- 
triotiſm; if behind the colours of reform no 
harpies of equalization ſhelter their deſtructive 
venom; if thoſe who demand the purification 
wiſh not the ſubverſion of the conſtitution, then 
let them intermit thoſe ill- timed remonſtrances 
which aſſiſt the murmurs of ſedition, and ſhake 
the attachment of unſettled virtue; let the mi- 
nute defects of a government, impregnated with 
wiſdom and ſurrounded with benignity, be 
generouſly covered to the eye of inquiſitive diſ- 
content; let the lighter wounds of the conſti- 
tution be kept unprobed till the cutting blaſt 
TX F 1 of 
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of revolutionary phrenzy has dropped its fary, 
and the hemiſphere of politics has recovered its 
ferenity : then, under the auſpices of reſtored 
tranquillity, the public mind will have reco- 
vered that ſteady vigor, that collected energy, 
which may enable it to reform the defects with- 
outfacrificing the excellencies of the conſtitution, 
and to remedy its debilitated functions without 
amputating its moſt valuable eſtabliſhments. 


But all is not yet loſt; amidſt the clamours 
of calumnious falſehood, the voice of truth has 
not been drowned ; her accents have prevailed 
above the rage of conflicting ſentiments, and 
Europe has witneſſed the fidelity of Britain. 
Fired with enthufiaſm at the events which broke 
the ſhackles of Gallic ſervitude, we participated 
indeed the triumphs of a people riſing in the 
ſcale of dignity ; a people who ſhowed them- 
felves deſerving of an exalted freedom by unit- 
ing the claims of loyalty and patriotiſm. But 

falſe to honour, to loyalty, to patriotiſm, the 
country once marked for the aſylum of peaceful 

arts; the country once dear to the feelings of 
the patriot boſom, now wakes the reſentment of 
indignant virtue, and draws tears of * from 
8 the eye of degraded freedom. 


Did 
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Did the early applauſe of Gallic emancipation 
need apology, it would be eaſy to diſcover how 
naturally ſuch impreſſions might be made upon 
the Britiſh ſenſibilities, alive to all the tranſports 
of generous policy. The eyes of Europe fixed 
with aſtoniſhment upon that transformed people, 
who from a ſtate of immemorial ſervitude 
emerged into inſtantaneous liberty ; the irritating 
enormities which ſowed the ſeeds of this ſplendid 
event, and the brilliant atchievements by which 
it was effected, made too conſiderable a figure 
in the theatre of politics not to be. conſidered 
of momentous importance. While courts and 
eabinets regarded this example with political 
alarm, and trembled for its influence upon their 
vaſſal ſubjects, the latter eyed it as an auſpi- 
cious check upon the tyrannies of Europe, and 
hailed it as the bappy * of their falling 
chains. 


In Britain, where liberal authority exerts its 
empire; where the rights of man are blazoned 
in charters and acknowledged in juries, the 
energies of a people aſpiring at freedom could 
not be regarded with indifference. France had 
for ages diſtinguiſhed herſelf as the rival of 
ws: ria power, and the wanton diſturber of 

F 2 the 
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the Britiſh tranquillity. The memory of un- 
provoked and expenſive wars, awakened by the 


preſſure of every additional burden, kept alive 
an animoſity of no mean degree againft that 


proud authority which had laboured by exciting 


the diflentions of ſtates to balance the fates of 


Europe: an authority whoſe: intrigues had em- 


broiled in repeated hoſtilities nations allied 


by blood and intereſt; an authority whoſe 
c councils had widened the wounds of diſaffection, 


fanned the ſparks of diſcontent, and thwarted 
the means 3 of reconciliation. 


The Britiſh nation could not view without 
a ſentiment of triumph the ſubverſion of that 
court, to which it owed the loſs of ſo much 


blood and the accumulation of ſo much debt: 


at ſeemed but a juſt retaliaticn of political ven- 
geance, that a court which had ſupported a co- 
lonial revolt againſt the conſtituted authorities 
of a rival nation, ſhould fall an involuntary 
victim to the fame principles, and ſuffer a 
defeat upon its own territories. The events 
which compoſed this diſtinguiſhed revolution 


were not indeed characterized by perfect juſtice ; 
but the atrocious guilt of the vanquiſhed au- 
thorities had poſſeſſed too ſtrongly the public 


abhor- 
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abhorrence to be cancelled by events of acci- 
dental violence, or obliterated by acts of tran- 
ſient injuſtice. The councils which iſſued 
from the Court of France were diſtinguiſhed 
by the features of intereſt and intrigue ; and 
the ſpirit which impregnated its political mea- 
ſures partook alike of duplicity and oppreſſion. 
Determined deſpot in its own ſphere, it ſought 
alliance with the legions of * diſtant revolt; it 
cheriſhed abroad thoſe ſyſtems which it ſtifled 
at home, and foſtered a freedom in a foreign 
ſoil which it never ſuffered to germ within its 
own domains, 


The ſentiment therefore which naturally re- 
ſulted from the bloodleſs triumphs over this 
defeated court, partook equally of generous 
exultation and revengeful joy ; the ſplendor of 
the acts by which it was ſubverted, no leſs than 
the humiliating debaſement of an ancient rival, 
commended to the rapture of Britiſh ſenſibility 
a revolution which promiſed ſuch advantages to 
their future repoſe. Britain, rejoiced with the 
invidious enthuſiaſm of ancient Rome over fallen 
Carthage, conſidered the depreſſion of its enemy 


* America, 8 ö 
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2s the inevitable ground-work of its own pre- 


eminence, and anticipated in the regulations of 
|" 2 purified authority the golden age of undiſ- 
| turbed ane. 


The joy attended theſe diſtinguiſhed 
atchievements exhibited a victory over national 
prejudice, which ſtamped no common honour 
upon the Britiſh character. The conduct of 
France had, in all ages, ſet at variance two 
people divided from each other by ſuch nar- 
row limits: this prejudice thus excited, was 
blended with the elements of early inſtruction, 
and deemed eſſential to the purity of patriotiſm; 
the paſſions were heated by recorded facts, 
and inflamed by inſinuated fears till an uncon- 
querable averſion was eſtabliſhed to that people 
whole perfidy we were taught to dread, and 
whoſe councils we had learned to deſpiſe. The 
great actors in every political game eſcape their 
due ſhare of public infamy by the ſacred pro- 
tection of cabinet ſecreſy, or the inviolability 
of exalted rank; that odium therefore which 
mould purſue the guilty authors, was in this, 
as in other inſtances, transferred to the inno- 


cent inſtruments; and our averſion to the 
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meaſures which interrupted the progreſs of our 


peaceful arts, and turned the current of public 
activity from commerce to war. 


The prejudice thus generated had received 
no little confirmation from the diſſimilarity of 
political temperament in the hiſtoric character 
of the two nations. While every page of Eng- 

Iiſh record exhibits ſome combat in defence 
of freedom, ſome reclamation againſt abuſe, 
ſome indignation at tyrannic infolence, — the 
| hiſtory of France exhibited on the contrary a 
long ſeries of deſpotic conqueſts, acquired over 
the bending ſervility of a paſſive multitude. We 
ſought in vain for Sydneys and Hampdens in 
the annals of France;—for charters extorted 
by virtuous oppoſition, and deſpotiſm modified 
by intrepid patriotiſm. No ray of dignified free- 
dom was ſeen to pierce the ſettled clouds of 
immemorial tyranny : — the alarm never ap- 
peared to have gone forth, till the ſpoils of 
oppreſſion had precluded the poſſibility of re- 
ſiſtance; and the evil was become of too ſerious 
a magnitude to admit of a cure. Seldom did . 
murmur eſcape this abject people till ruinous 
war had depopulated their ſtreets, and ghaſtly 
famine had deſolated their abodes. So uniform 
a compliance had marked their character, . fo 
continued a ſervility had impregnated their con- 
LY SO | | duct, | 
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duct, that diſguſted with the paſt, we au- 
gured ill of the future; nor deemed it poſſible 
that a people ſhould emerge from flavery who 
had diſcovered ſo little the energies of freedom. 


Yet the æra which fixed the dawn of Gallic 
freedom, fixed the downfal of Britiſh prejudice. 
Faithful to the principles of our forefathers, we 
applauded that courage which broke the bonds 
of ancient tyranny, and triumphed in the ex- 
tenſion of that liberal policy which gave to a 
nation, abandoned in all its epochs to proſtrate 
ſervility, all the generous privileges of an ex- 


alted freedom. 


The enthuſiaſm, though widely, was not in- 
_ deed univerſally felt. Diverſity of ſyſtem and 
different degrees of ſenſibility prevented the 
uniformity of public opinion; and murmurs 
of diſſatisfaction were heard to blend —_—_ 
the ſhouts of acclamation, 


It would be violating truth, it would be ſa- 
crificing juſtice, to applaud the individual parts 
of this tumultuous tranſaction, and to cover 
with admiration all the ſpecific decrees of theſe 
diſtinguiſhed reformers. Tyranny had filled up 
# | 4 5 TT x”. Ie 


„ 
the ample meaſures of its guilt; and over- 
ſtrained oppreſſion had communicated an un- 


known energy to this irritated people. The 
blow was ſtruck in that felicitous moment 


which concurring circumſtances united to de- 


ſign; and all the indiſcretions of enthuſiaſm 


were infuſed into the haſty ſyſtems of an im- 
petuous patriotiſm. It was eaſy to imagine 


that amidſt the havoc of univerſal reform diſ- . 
orders would find their place; and that acts of vi- 


olence would inevitably accompany the neceſſary 
modification of ancient eſtabhſhments : but 
turning an eye upon the yet blacker catalogue 
of courtly crimes, perpetrated under the guilty 
protection of ancient authority, the advocates 
of this new ſyſtem found little difficulty in par- 
doning the temporary injuſtice of an unſettled 
Legiſlation; they carried their views forward 
to the future moments of abated enthuſiaſm: 
they anticipated the arrival of a more tranquil- 
lized period; when a liberal policy ſhould cor- 
rect the errors of elementary legiſlation, repair 
the wounds of lacerated authorities, and N 
the en of e exiles, 


But 0 are all thoſe ade; hopes; 
| and not Imagination s ſelf can conjure up a 
ſhade 
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ſhade of future expectation. Foreign war and 


internal faction have torn aſunder the uniting 


ſpirits, have drawn out the deformities of na- 
tional corruption, and given up to anarchy and 


irreligion this promiſing empire. The growing 


influence of a republican affociation, whoſe 


forces had been encreaſing during the reign of 
the firſt legiſlature, acquired at length a fatal 


augmentation; and riſing in the ſcale of di - 
vided authority, bore down all thoſe inſtitu- 


tions which compoſe the ſplendid character of 
the firſt Revolution. All the milder lights of 


equitable patriotiſm were ſwallowed up in the 


blaze of this formidable faction *. Before the le- 
gions of ſanguinary revolt were ſeen to fall, the 
debilitated forces of a diſcredited Monarchy, 


and with them fell all the ſurviving diſtinctions 
of loyalty, humanity, and religion. From the 


bloody epoch which ſealed their guilt and ſet- 


tled their authority, the terrors of the poign- 


ard have triumphed over all the conſiderations 


of honour and fidelity; and partly from fear, 


partly from corruption, each citizen has become 
the aſſaſſin of his neighbour. The digreſſion 


which this people has diſplayed from all the 
principles of political virtue, was indeed rapid 
jn the order of time, yet [gradual in the chain 


of 


* The Jacobins. 
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of events. Injuſtice was ſeen to tarniſh the 
ſteady luſtre of thoſe atchievements which the 
firſt exertions of patriotic enthuſiaſm enrolled 
amongſt its nobleſt acts; relaxed authority 
gave ſcope to the viler paſſions, and injuſtice 
was ſucceeded by a thouſand fiends of more fell 
execution : public faith once violated, blood 
and plunder became familiar objects of ſteady 
contemplation : the refinements of virtue were 
no longer owned; the ſenſibilities of humanity 
no longer felt; injuſtice faw no obſtacle ; pro- 
ſcription acknowledged no bounds :—the re- 
formers of tyranny became the peculators of 


their country, and the ſoil of freedom was mel- 


lowed with the blood of the innocent. 


Much might be pardoned by a nation like 
our own, whole generous policy aims at no 
conqueſts; allows no tyranny: much might 
be indulged to enthuſiaſtic indiſcretion by a 
people whoſe ſtruggles for freedom have not 
in all caſes kept within the channel of loyalty 


and mercy ; — a people whoſe vigorous pa- 


triotiſm has itſelf, on ſome occaſions, broke 
down the fences of ancient law, and ſnatched 
the ſceptre from hereditary Sovereignty : but 
inſatiable revenge and unprincipled outrage 

| have 
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have turned the ſcale ; the feelings of ſympathy 
can find no intereſt in murderous licence, and 


guilt has cancelled every exiſting claim to 


- mercy and indulgence. Equally awake to loy- 
' alty and to freedom, the Britiſh nation ſpurns 


with honeſt indignation the outrageous doc- 
trines of an equalizing policy, Dear to Britons 
are thoſe fictitious bounds which mark the gra- 
dations of civil life, and preſerve the balance 
of eſtabliſhed orders. To them Monarchy aſ- 
ſumes no terrors, Ariſtocracy no oppreſſion, 


and Subordination no ſervility: with them 


authority is mild, and obedience rational: with 
them law) acknowledges no diſtinction, and 


Juſtice admits no exceptions: with them the 


crimes of the great are meaſured by the ſame 
rule of rigor which fixes the criminality of the 
mean ; and the wrongs of the domeſtic are ex- 


piated by the blood of the * noble. Jealous 
therefore of thoſe authorities which protect their 


rights and guarantee their labours, Britons re- 
gard with ſteady veneration that conſtitution 


which fantaſtic reformers are anxious to de- 


preciate; this they cheriſh as their deareſt birth« 


* Caſe of Earl Ferrers, executed for the murder of | 


his ſteward. 
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right, and leave to minds poſſeſſed by rebel- 
lious intoxication, to digeſt thoſe purer ſyſtems 
which would diſorganize all exiſting eſtabliſh- 
ments, and deſtroy the univerſal Iannis of 
civil authority. 


| Perhaps no criſis ever exhibited a more equal 
experiment upon the temper of a nation, than 
that which has lately exerciſed the political 
feelings of the Britiſh public. Amidft the firſt 
effuſions of Gallic enthuſiaſm, the energy of 
Government appeared to ſlumber : it was juſt 
that a nation, whoſe proudeſt boaſt was free- 
dom, ſhould be ſuffered to ſpeak the language 
of conviction, and applaud or condemn the 


tranſactions of Europe, without the interfering 


dictates of an inquiſitorial court. The multi- 
farious diſcuſſion which filled up this interval, 
excited no ſmall commotion in the public ſen- 
timent, and the enthuſiaſm of the people was 
not a little captivated by the flattering preten- 
ſions of univerſal freedom. The ferment which 


thus agitated all ranks of ſociety, afforded an 


2mple ſcope to thoſe diſcontented factions, 


and thoſe turbulent individuals which haunt 


the lurking receſſes of the pureſt governments. 
Among the firſt were found thoſe growing bo- 
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dies whom the common principle of ima- 
gined oppreſſion cements into a union of de- 
cided animoſity againſt that authority under 


which they pretend to ſuffer. Among the latter 


were found thoſe formidable adventurers who 
chalk out no line of ſteady conduct for their 
public labours, but, prompt to take advan- 
tage of occaſions, commit the full ſtock of their 


talents and their credit to the doubtful hazard 


of experimental policy. To theſe were added 
the unprincipled and the licentious: all thoſe 


whoſe intereſt is found in the tumults of con- 


fuſion, and whoſe profits ariſe from the diſor- 


ders of change. Theſe naturally ranked amongſt 


the admirers of ſubverted authority, and blended 
their licentious ſhouts with the acclamations of 
virtuous freedom. Had France maintained a 
purer character, and confirmed by ſubſequent 


refinements the ſanguine proſpects of her firſt ad- 


vocates; had ſhe continued her homage + to 
the Reſtorer of ber Liberty, and guarded his 
throne from violence and regicide; had ſhe 
preferved from injury the framers .of her laws, 
and the guardians of her religion; had ſhe 


+ Louis XVI. was ſo tiled, after his acceptance of the 
firſt conſtitution. | | 


Pro- 


E 


protected her citizens from plunder, and her 


temples from ſacrilege: in a word, had ſhe 


ſupported the ſplendor of her firſt decrees, and 
maintained the ſpirit of her primitive laws; had 


ſhe realized the viſions of pacific empire, and 
filled up the grand outline of defenſive policy, 


admiration might ſtill have followed the blaze 
of her ſucceſſive acts, and "the dangers have 


| accrued to the Britiſh empire from the enthu- 


ſiaſm of her admirers, or the councils of her 
advocates. But apoſtate from the principles her- 
ſelf had divulged; from principles to which 
ſhe had pledged herſelf by compacts the moſt ſa- 
cred, by oaths the moſt inviolable, France now 
aſſumes a new character in the eye of Europe; 
and juſtly divorced from the affection of the 
honeſt and the virtuous, can retain no advo- 
cates, but among the wicked and the factious. 
Thoſe who adored with proſtrate veneration the 


early tranſactions of her firſt Legiſlators, have 


torwardly renounced their defeated expectations, 
and buried their affection for this abandoned 
nation in the tombs that encloſe the mangled 
limbs of her martyred patriots. They have ſeen 
with horror the deſtructive poignard planted in 
the boſom of the moſt virtuous citizens: they 
have beheld with indignant ſympathy the firſt 
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Teformers of tyrannic authority blended in the 
ha voc of a promiſcuous maſſacre, or ſurrendered 
to the murderous ſcaffold under the inſolent 


+ 


Over their tombs ſhall hover the gliding 


forms of departed virtue; and the urn that en- 
Cloſes their relies be bathed with the tears of 


dejected freedom: the memory of their patri- 
otiſm ſhall be einbalmed by the grateful in- 
cenſe of the Poet's muſe, and future ages ſhall 
read with faithleſs wonder of their elevation 


Fd ifieir fall. 


The public ſentiment has therefore been put 
to the faireſt trial, and the reſult is moſt ho- 
nourable to the fidelity and the wiſdom of a 
powerful nation. The flagrant direliction of 
honour and virtue in the conduct of our ene- 
mies, has taught us to renounce the enthuſiaſm 
with which we eyed their freedom, and the con- 
fidence we repoſe in their policy. The pre- 
judices which fell with the falling chains of 
ancient tyranny, have now revived · with the 


reviving ſpirit of foreign conqueſt ; their fra- 


ternizing vows have excited our abhorrence ; 


and their inſolent ſtrides for univerſal empire 


have 


| ( 8 
have ſtamped them the Depredutors of human 
ſociety. Such have been the feelings of the 


Britiſh public; and generous reſentment has pe- 
netrated the nation. 


Individuals and corporations have diſputed 
the palm of prompt obedience, and ſworn to - 
oppoſe with united influence the deſtruction off 
civil authority: the rankling animoſities of 
private difſent have ſought, in the intermiſ- 
fon of their diviſions, to eſtabliſh that calm 
which the common danger demands, and con- 
verted their arms of reciprocal contention into 
the inſtruments of mutual defence. The com- 
monwealth, emerged from the waves that threat - 
ened her exiſtence, now rides in triumphant | 
ſecurity, and looks -back with horror upon the 
tremendous gulphs which had opened for her 
deſtruction : ſhe exults in the tried fidelity of 
her ſons, and acquires force from the impotent 
machinations of her defeated antagoniſts. 


The cup of Gallic iniquity appears now to 
be full; and invention cannot create a picture 
of increaſed enormity, Dread infatuation ſeems 
to have agitated the diſtempered minds of this 
proſtitute * and urged them to all the va- 

G rieties 
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rieties of anarchy, murder, and ſacrilege. While 
therefore the tremendous judgments of Heaven 
are overſpreading ſo large a portion of Europe, 
let the inhabitants of the world learn righteouſ- 
neſs. Events have ſo far ſeen their completion, 
that mankind may now calculate the balance of 
the whole, and deduce from the ſtupendous acts 
Yof this mighty drama, the moſt important leſſons 
in religion and civil government. 


The mercileſs ſacrifice of a guiltleſs Monarch 
may provoke our reſentment againſt the per- 
petrators of ſo foul a deed; but when Nature 
has paid the tribute of ſorrow, reflection muſt 
-paſs to other ſources, in order that an event 
of ſuch publicity, a crime of ſuch aggravated 
enormity, may anſwer the ends of public in- 
ſtruction. We are not to regard the ſuffering 
Monarch as a victim offered up at the ſhrine 
of inhumanity, nor conſider the effuſion of his 
blood as the temerarious outrage of popular 
tumult. In him we are to behold clemency 
ſuffering for the wrongs of tyranny ; and the 
innocent expiating the crimes of the guilty. In 
the angry populace which demanded this ſa- 
crifice, we are to view the formidable terrors 


of a people awakened from the torpor of ſer- 
| vitude 


„ 
vitude to the phrenzy of revolutionary ven- 
geance. We may read in the ferocity of their 
proceedings, a melancholy hiſtory of that in- 
ſenſibility which deſpotiſm generates in the ö 
outraged ſubject, and learn the influence that | 
tyranny poſſeſſes in corrupting the native pro- 
penſities of the heart. In the ruthleſs pro- 
ſcription of the degraded orders, the eye muſt 
turn from the cruel ſufferings of unoffending 
individuals, to conſider thoſe comprehenſive 
principles upon which depend the mighty 
movements of united millions. Extended in 
their number and privileges in their preroga- 
tives beyond the bounds of even temperate in- 
juſtice, theſe orders had acquired a terrible 
majeſty, and wantoned in the liberal exerciſe 
of unchaſtiſed oppreſſion. Theyſcale once turned, 
no bounds could circumſcribe the burſting 
flames of public indignation ſwelled with the 
memory of paſt enormities, and heated by the 
_ embers of unburied inſults, In the frantic tri- 
umphs which marked the demolition of their 
once venerated orders, retaliated vengeance 1s , 
conſpicuouſly read, and civil rights are ſeen in - 
their turn to humble thoſe privileges which once 
ſwallowed up all civil rights, 
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In the rage that faſtens upon the inſtitutions 
of religion, and the zeal that diſſeminates in- 
fidelity and atheiſm, are diſcovered the remote 
effects of that ancient policy which ſubjugated 
the conſciences of men to the tyranny of prieſts, 
and excluded the bulk of mankind from the 
ſtudy of their religious faith. Taught to regard 
their eſtabliſhed confeſſors as the ſole depoſita- 
ries of the Chriſtian oracles, they, at length, 
penetrated the ſhallow deceit, and with a con- 
ſequence drawn from their authorized ſyſtems, 
have madly deemed, that in aboliſhing the yoke of 
an imperious prieſthood, they are abſolved from 
the obligations of religious authority. The ig- 
norance once cheriſhed by a deſigning clergy is 
now operating the eſtabliſhment of national in- 
fidelity; and the blood of martyred Huguenots: 
has fallen upon the heads of thoſe whom the 
convulſions of an empire has torn from the ſanc- 
tuaries of their guilty authority. | 


Laftly. In the changeful ſyſtems of theſe tri- 
umphant anarchiſts ; in the facility with which 
they diſſolve the bonds of pledged allegiance, 
and flutuate through all the varieties of go- 
vernment, will be read the formidable riſque. 
which an empire incurs by the doubtful chance 
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of political experiment. When once the ſinews 
of a government are deſtroyed, and its ancient 
forms are facrificed to undifcriminating zeal, 
not all the vigor of patriotic virtue, not all 
the ſurviving energy of public ſpirit will be ſuf- 
ficient to check the influx of licentiouſneſs, 
or inſpire the enacted laws with effective au- 
thority. The powerful enthuſiaſm which accom- 
panied this revolution was ſeen to dictate a 


thouſand refinements upon ancient policy, whole, 


practicability and expedience were never de- 


bated.— In laudably deteſting the horrors of 


tyranny, they ruſhed into the full blaze of un- 
bounded freedom, where, frantic with exceſs 
of joy, they indulged in dreams of immaculate 
policy, and awoke in the arms of a faction. It 
was in this interval that wide deſtruction was 
carried into all the departments of eftabhſhed 
authority. Abſolved from the control of ancient 
laws, all orders were ſeen to blend in unwar- 
rantable licence: the vigor which ſhould coerce 
being no longer felt, all the fluices of iniquity 


opened upon the convulſed empire :—before its 


impetuoſity ſunk the ſurviving reliques of di- 
lapidated grandeur; and ſo large a portion of 
Europe exhibited one extended ſcime of devaſta- 
tion and horror. 
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Amidft reflections of ſuch a nature, the 


mind cannot dwell without advantage ; aud 
leffons of moſt ſalutary moment will not fail of 


impreſſing all ranks of poliſhed ſociety. If the 
dread decree of univerſal anarchy be not 
gone forth; if the waſting meſſengers of fate 
are not l the the diſorganization of Chriſ- 


tian empires, the different orders of ſocial eſta- 
bliſhment will perfect their wiſdom by the 


events which have now tranſpired, and con- 
ſolidate their authority by a ſyſtem of more per- 
fect policy. 


Magiſtrates will learn to venerate that law 
themſelves adminiſter, and to wield with diſ- 
crete energy the ſceptre of authority. 


Stateſien will learn to inſpire their councils 
with equitable policy; to œconomize the fruits 


of national induſtry ; to baniſh corruption from 


their adminiſtrative functions, and to exalt above 


f 


every conſideration of intereſt and aggrandize- 
ment, the public good. 


Nobles will learn to uſe with temper the pri- 
vileges of their condition; to exert no wanton 
tyranny over the humble dependents of their 

acci- 


n 
accidental influence, and to appear deſerving 


of the honours they inherit by the dignified 
characteriſtics of an exalted virtue. 


The Miniſters of Chriſtianity will learn to 
purify the ſyſtems they teach from all the fic- 
tions of an intereſted theology; they will learn 
to guard againſt the baneful conſequences of 
imperious dogmatiſm and ſanctimonious ſupe- 
riority; they will learn to diffuſe the mild luſtre 
of religious inſtruction through the darkened 
ſphere of ignorance and profligacy, and to beget 
in the public mind a growing veneration for the 

altars of national religion. 


Laſtly. The Inferior Orders of Society will 
acknowledge the magnitude of thoſe calamities 
which Change produces, and learn to cultivate 
the unfaſhionable virtue of political content: 
they will learn to regard, with juſt eſtimation, 
the ſolid advantages of a permanent authority, 

and tremble to break up that venerable ſoil out 
of which have flouriſhed fuch generous fruits. 
Secure in the conſtancy of liberal protection, 
they will dread to encounter the tumultuous 
hazard of a diſlocated ſovereignty; and ba- 
lancing the partial defects of a reigning ſyſtem 
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againſt the jncalculable diſorders of à new- 


moulded authority, will ſüffer no deluſive doc- 
trines . to warp their loyalty, or ſophiſticate their 
| partiotiſm. Thus will all orders participate of 
one common principle, and connect by motives 
+ of mutual. intereſt in bonds of ſtricter union. 
| 5 he conſtitution will thus acquire a more com- 
Hi Pact ſtability, and its fainting ſprings receive a 
new. energy ; fear, will be ſupplanted by fidelity, 
ſubjection replaced by obedience ; the harmony 
of content will be amply extended, the influ- 
dee of religion widely. felt; and the tranquillity 

| ef Europe will not have been broken in vain. 
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